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INTRODUCTION 

Prisoner of war captivity during the First World War has become an increasingly 
researched historical phenomenon. The analysis of the conditions and treatment of captured 
soldiers during this conflict offers a new perspective both on the history of modern 
humanitarian provision and on the paradigmatic brutality of the wars that disfigured the 
twentieth century. The two most recent major contributions to the historiography, Alon 
Rachamimov’s POWs and the Great War and Heather Jones’s Violence against Prisoners of 
War in the First World War, have looked at the topic from the viewpoints of the eastern front 
and the western front respectively.’ Rachamimov and Jones focus on the camp environment, 
public response, reciprocity, and the memory of captivity in Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Britain, France, and Germany. Their works have uncovered a spectrum of internment 
regimes. They also reveal variations in the treatment of the different nationalities held 
prisoner by the same state. Nevertheless, while Rachamimov interprets Great War prisoner 
captivity as no different from its nineteenth-century precedents, Jones sees the conflict as a 


radical transition, sowing the seeds for the brutality of the Second World War. 


This dissertation focuses on prisoners of war in Bulgaria during the First World War. 
Examining how the Bulgarian government and public treated foreign captives from 1915 to 
1921 will contribute to the existing literature on prisoners of war in four ways. First, the 
history of Bulgaria, which was the major military power on the Balkans at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, has been neglected in the European historiography, thanks in part to 
linguistic and in part to archival difficulties. The dissertation thus broadens the geographical 


scope of investigation in this field by integrating a region that played an important if 


' Alon Rachamimov. POWs and the Great War: Captivity on the Eastern Front. (New York: 
Berg, 2002).; Heather Jones. Violence against Prisoners of War in the First World War: 
Britain France and Germany, 1914-1920. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011). 


ultimately peripheral role in the aetiology and course of the conflict. Second, an 
understanding of the Bulgarian case will permit a more nuanced comparison of humanitarian 
attitudes across Europe, one that transcends the divide between the East and West on one 
hand, and the south-eastern periphery on the other. Third, the case of Bulgaria offers us a new 
and interesting variation on the subject matter, for here we are dealing with the question of 
how a smaller and weaker power handled its relationship with the captured subjects of major 
powers. It also enables us to explore the weight of numbers: the numbers of prisoners held in 
Bulgarian facilities were for obvious reasons rather small in the larger scheme of things — did 
this affect their treatment or diminish the attention lavished on them by their states of origin? 
Finally, studying how Bulgaria differentiated between prisoners on the basis of status and 
nationality will shed light on identity as a crucial determinant of prisoner treatment. This 
perception of identity is built on the country’s own perception of being the dominant power 
on the Balkans. It treated its neighbours as inferior, while aspiring to equality with the Great 


Powers. 


Captivity during the Great War in Bulgaria is a virtually untouched field. There has been no 
research into the subject either in Bulgarian or in any other language apart from two very 
short articles by Elisaveta Dimitrova, one of the archivists in the State Military-Historical 
Archives of Bulgaria.” Dimitrova’s works are limited in their scope as they only focus on two 
of the camps in Bulgaria (Plovdiv and Veliko Turnovo) and confine themselves to the 


presentation of information denuded of any interpretative commentary, in the manner of 


* Elisaveta Dimitrova. ‘The Duties of the Prisoners of War in the Bulgarian Camps during 
World War I’, in Bulletin of Regional Historical Museum — Veliko Turnovo XIX (2004). 297- 
304.; Elisaveta Dimitrova. ‘Voennoplennicheskata sluzhba v lagerite na 2-ra divizionna 
oblast, Plovdiv, prez Purvata svetovna voina’ [The Prisoner of War Service in the camps of 
the 2’ Divisionary Region, Plovdiv, during the First World War], in Yearbook of Plovdiv 
Museum of History 3 (2004). 70-78. 


much academic historical writing in the Soviet era. On the other hand, the archival materials 
are extraordinarily abundant. The State Military Historical Archive in Bulgaria, which is the 
main source for the topic, contains 326 archival units in its ‘prisoners of war’ fund, which 
covers the whole period from 1915 to 1945, amounting to over 60,000 pages of documents. 
Working in the archive presents certain linguistic and bureaucratic obstacles, but once these 
are surmounted it offers a wealth of unrestricted material, all of which is unclassified, 
although there is as ever the possibility of documents having gone astray, accidentally or 
otherwise. Further sources of information are the major Bulgarian daily newspapers during 
the First World War, Dnevnik, Kambana, and Mir, as well as the weekly Bulletin of the 
Bulgarian Red Cross, which are available in the Bulgarian National Library and the Library 
of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. In my research for this dissertation, I looked at every 
issue of Dnevnik from October 1915 to January 1919 as well as all Red Cross Bulletins, 
which were first published in 1916 and ended in 1919. Since the topic concerns foreign 
prisoners in Bulgaria, the archives of the International Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva 
and the National Archives in London also provided useful information, while the collections 
of the Imperial War Museum added highly valuable personal accounts of British prisoners. 
The Service Historique de l’Armée de Terre, Vincennes in Paris possesses very few relevant 
documents. Due to time constraints, I was unable to visit the state archives of the neutral 
legations, which undertook to protect prisoners of war in Bulgaria (the United States, Spain, 
the Netherlands and Switzerland) — these, too, are promising locations for further research. 
The dissertation does not aim to be exhaustive. Rather, its purpose is to offer a first survey of 
a topic of immense humanitarian interest, with a view to stimulating engagement with the 


military, social, and cultural history of Bulgaria and the Balkans as a whole. 


Bulgaria entered the First World War on 14 October 1915 as the strongest military power on 
the peninsula in the hope of recovering its territorial possessions lost in the Second Balkan 
War and perhaps even the ones taken away at the Berlin Conference of 1878. It entered the 
European war embittered from its last military experience of what it saw as Serbian and 
Romanian treachery.’ In many ways, the treatment of prisoners of war takes us to the heart of 
this national mentality and the Balkan antagonisms interwoven with it. Looking at the history 
of Bulgaria, it is easy to see why the Serbian and Romanian prisoners should have 
encountered the worst treatment in captivity, while the Russians who were responsible for the 
Russo-Turkish war, bringing about the Bulgarian liberation in 1878, were treated with higher 
regard. However, the most dramatic contrast in treatment regimes was between the Serbian 
and Romanian on the one hand and the British and French prisoners on the other. The former 
were despised, the latter revered. Looking through the cosmopolitan and globalised lenses of 
the twenty-first century it is easy to forget what a major impact nationality had on 
experiences of the Great War. The case of prisoners of war in Bulgaria illustrates this only 
too clearly. Bulgaria had no experience of the internment of foreign prisoners on such a scale 
and until the very end of the conflict when the Bulgarian armies capitulated, there were far 
more captives in Bulgaria than Bulgarians in captivity. There was no 'system!' in place to meet 
the demands imposed by the arrival of such large numbers of captives. Rather, the treatment 
regime emerged on an ad hoc basis, reflecting local attitudes, conditions, and administrative 
structures. It is one of the aims of the dissertation to reconstruct the haphazard process of 


development and evolution that resulted. 


* Richard F. Hamilton and Holger H Herwig. Decisions for War, 1914-1917. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004).; Otto Bauer. ‘The Nation’, in Nationalism in Europe 
1815 to the Present, ed. Stuart Woolf. (London: Routledge, 2003). 61-84.; Georgi Genov. 
Politicheska i diplomaticheska istoria na Bulgaria [Political and Diplomatic History of 
Bulgaria], vol. XXIII, part 2. (Sofia: Vanio Nedkov, 1965). 


In addressing these issues, the dissertation will first look at the global management of the 
camps, including government orders, statistics, and geographical location to establish the 
theory and reality of prisoner of war oversight. It then explores a range of humanitarian 
issues, including living conditions in the camps, labour, and violence. The third chapter 
analyses the divergent patterns in the treatment of British and French prisoners on the one 
hand and Serbian and Romanian on the other, before finally examining the post-war legacy 
and memory of captivity. The themes of national identity, cultural encounters, the role of 
individual agency, and the gradual if dismal bureaucratization of governmental oversight will 


be present throughout the work. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Global Management — Theory and Reality of POW Oversight 


The Hague Convention 

International standards of prisoner of war treatment were agreed at the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907.' In terms of international law the binding document, which all belligerents 
except Serbia and Montenegro’ had signed, was the Convention (IV) respecting the Laws and 
Customs of War on Land and its annex: Regulations concerning the Laws and Customs of 
War on Land.’ There is a general historiographical consensus about the vagueness and 
lacunae of this document, of which Section II deals with the prisoners of war and the interned 
and Section II reiterated the Geneva Convention of 1906 for the treatment of the sick and 
wounded." Its catch phrase that prisoners ‘must be treated humanely’ was zealously repeated 
in the regulations and correspondence of the individual governments, but the Hague 
convention failed to take into account the disparity between the conditions in each belligerent 
country. These words could amount to as much or as little as each government decided. The 
fundamental principle was that prisoners were to be treated on the same footing as the soldier 
in the army that captured them. In this sense, Rachamimov has argued that minimum 
standards were never set because minimum standards were interpreted as equal to the ones 
for the regular captor troops, who were of course subject to different conditions and military 


regulations in the various belligerent countries.” What might seem acceptable treatment in 


' Conventions and Declarations between the powers concerning war, arbitration and 
neutrality. (The Hague: Martinus Hijnoff, 1915). 

* Rachamimov. POWs and the Great War. p.69. 

> Convention (IV) respecting the Laws and Customs of War on Land and its annex: 
Regulations concerning the Laws and Customs of War on Land. The Hague, 18 October 
1907. http://www.icre.org/ihl.nsf/FULL/195?OpenDocument. 28 October 2011. 
“Convention for the Amelioration of the Condition of the Wounded and Sick in Armies in the 
Field. Geneva, 6 July 1906. http://www.icrc.org/ihl. nsf/FULL/180?OpenDocument. 28 
October 2011. 

> Rachamimov, POWs and the Great War. 


Bulgaria could be viewed miserable in Britain. There was, moreover, no mechanism through 
which to guarantee that even these minimal conditions would be observed. To a great extent, 
then, captives were thrown upon the mercy of the capturing state, whose governments and 
host populations naturally felt more sympathy for their own soldiers than for captured enemy 
troops. As Winston Churchill remarked, ‘a prisoner of war is a man who tries to kill you and 
fails and then asks you not to kill him.’° A further limitation of the Hague agreement was that 
it made no distinction between prisoners of war and interned enemy civilians. There was thus 
in principle nothing to prevent the internment of prisoners and civilians in the same camps — 


a practice that, when it was adopted in Bulgaria, raised significant humanitarian issues. 


The 1915 and 1918 Regulations for the Prisoners of War 

The First World War was not the first occasion when Bulgaria had captured foreign soldiers 
in an armed conflict, but it was dramatically different in both scale and character. During the 
Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913, Bulgaria had interned a small number of prisoners in the 
cities without giving rise to major logistical problems.’ Indeed, it appears that camps as such 
were never created. Rather the prisoners were housed in temporary lodgings in the cities and 
the short duration of the conflicts meant that a full scale systematization was not required. 
Bulgaria, in other words, proceeded with its arrangements for the prisoners on an ad hoc 


. 8 
basis. 


° Niall Ferguson. ‘Prisoner Taking and Prisoner Killing in the Age of Total War: Towards a 
Political Economy of Military Defeat’, in War in History 11:148 (2004). p. 154. 

’Yiicel Yanikdag has argued that there were mass killings of Ottoman prisoners upon capture 
in the First Balkan War as well as multiple deaths of Ottomans in Bulgarian ‘camps.’, see 
Yiicel Yantkdag. ‘Ottoman Empire’, in Encyclopedia of Prisoners of War and Internment, 

ed. Jonathan F. Vance. (Santa Barbara: ABC-CLIO, 2000). pp. 213-214. 

* Dnevnik. 8 October 1915. 


The habit of last-minute improvisation was inherited when Bulgaria entered the Great War. 
Bulgaria’s Ministry of War issued its first ‘Regulations for Prisoners of War’ on 9 October 
1915. The main regulations together with the attached instructions filled a mere sixteen sides 
of very large print. They stated that ‘prisoners of war are to be treated humanely’ and went on 
to endorse many of the principles laid out at the Hague Convention. On paper, then, the 
Bulgarian government’s orders were in full compliance with the Convention. A ‘Prisoners of 
War Bureau’ was set up at the Ministry of War and its members were all appointed by and 
answerable to the Minister of War, who was to select the locations of the camps and decide 
where prisoners were to be sent. Each captive was to be issued on arrival with an identity 
card in two copies. This document listed details far exceeding the information that prisoners 
were required to provide by the Hague Convention.’ In reality, however, these ID cards were 
very rarely filled out in their entirety, despite their importance in the official regulations. 


(Figure 1) 
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Figure 1. ID card of a Romanian Non-Commissioned Officer prisoner.'° 


” DVIA 40/II/1543. Order of Major-General Naidenov. 26 September 1915; DVIA 1/1/122. 
Pravilnik na voenno-plennite [Regulations for Prisoners of War]. 9 October 1915. 
'° DVIA 20/1/59. Lichna karta na voenno-plennite [ID of Prisoners of War] 2 May 1916. 


The regulations also envisaged that officers would form separate camps from the lower ranks, 
in keeping with the universal assumption that conditions of internment should mirror 
disparities of rank. In reality, only a few camps, such as the one in Haskovo, were created 
specifically for officers. In the majority of cases officers were mixed with men of the ranks, 
though they were housed in separate compartments. Interned civilians were held together 
with the prisoners. Throughout the conflict, all parties — the Bulgarian government, foreign 
observers, and even the Red Cross — treated prisoners and the interned as virtually 
interchangeable categories. It is therefore impossible to give a full picture of prisoner of war 
treatment without discussing the foreign civilians. In terms of labour, the regulations were 


concerned only with the wages of prisoners. 


The most important shortcomings of the regulations were their vagueness and their 
unenforceability, which meant that enormous discretionary power accrued to the camp 
commanders. Significant variations in treatment were the inevitable result. The camps 
themselves were built on the orders of the military commanders of the ten divisionary 
districts, into which Bulgaria was divided during the war. It was up to the commander to 
determine the exact location of the camp; the Ministry of War only specified the region. 
Eventually camps were built in every region, but the appropriateness of the sites was highly 
irregular. While the camp in Plovdiv was located just near the river Arda in a mild climate,"' 
many camps, including the one in Haskovo, were far from a clean water supply. Inside the 
camps, it was up to the commander to decide whether a prisoner of war should be allowed to 
leave the camp, to work for private persons, have visitors or receive small sums of charity. 
Certain cases were to be referred to the Ministry of War such as long-term leaves, requests 


from officers to bring their families to the locality at their own expense, and the distribution 


' DVIA 20/1/12. Dr. Harry Plotz to Her Majesty Queen Eleonora. 10 June 1916. 


of large sums of aid. There was no central censorship agency. Section managers in each camp 
were to go through the prisoners! correspondence and decide whether individual letters were 
to be sent or received.'* Crucially, although the Bureau required monthly reports to be sent 
from each camp regarding its conditions, the small number of extant reports in the archives 
suggests that they were rarely filed. In the cases when they were, they did not include 
qualitative descriptions, but focused instead on the administrative necessities, with scarcely 
any reference to humanitarian standards. There were no regular inspections of the camps and 
no administrative or logistical provision was made for prisoner labour. In other words, there 
was no strict mechanism by which the Bureau for Prisoners of War could exert full control 


over the locations of captivity, nor was there a clear vision of what captivity should mean. 


Looking at the 1915 prisoner of war regulations, one has the impression that Bulgaria treated 
its prisoners mildly. They supposedly enjoyed considerable freedom of movement and 
correspondence as well as good medical aid. They could write memoirs and buy their own 
products. They were entitled to hygienic quarters, reasonable conditions of labour, and good 
treatment. Such were the pious hopes of an administration about to enter a conflict of 
unprecedented scale and intensity. It is unsurprising therefore that the original regulations 
remained in the realm of theoretical goodwill. What is surprising is that the government 


waited until 27 March 1918 to overhaul the previous system. 


The new rulebook of 1918 attempted to take account of the omissions and ambiguities of the 
1915 regulations. It also reflected the way conditions had developed in the various camps. 


The 1918 regulations were four times as long as the 1915 document. There was greater 


 DVIA 1/1/122. Pravilnik na Voenno-Plennite [Regulations for Prisoners of War]. 9 
October 1915. 
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emphasis and detail on hygiene, disciplinary, logistical and nutritional issues.'* Nevertheless, 
these regulations had little more impact than the previous ones, since they failed to address 
the absence of an effective mechanism of enforcement. The Bulgarian government accepted 
that there were disparities between the different camps. What the new regulations aimed to do 
was to make the prisoners more manageable under a centralised system for the purposes of 
labour utilisation, a matter of some urgency in a country that was experiencing severe 


shortages towards the end of the conflict. 


Numbers 

Estimating the number of prisoners held captive in Bulgaria during the Great War poses 
many difficulties. No systematic contemporary data collection exists. The administrators of 
the Bureau for Prisoners of War themselves conceded that they had failed to determine the 
precise figures.'* It is indicative that they could not even send a list with the names of British 
and French soldiers to their respective governments until as late as 3 March 1917.'° Some of 
the prisoners were sent to the camps straight from the hospitals where they were treated 
without information being passed to the Bureau. No count exists for all escaped or repatriated 
prisoners. Moreover, neither government administrative practice, nor the official statistics 
distinguished systematically between prisoners of war and the interned civilians who were 


confined in the same facilities. All numbers therefore need to be treated with great care. 


'S DVIA 1/V/441. Pravilnik za voenno-plennite i interniranite [Regulations for Prisoners of 
War and the Interned]. 27 March 1918. 

' DVIA 20/1/4. Boris Kalchev to the Minister of War. 2 February 1916. 

'S ACICR C GI A 10-11. L. E. Geshov to Comité International de la Croix-Rouge. 3 March 
1917. 
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The first estimate made in the secondary literature can be found in the 1931 anthology Jn 
Feindeshand, which was a compilation of narrative accounts of former prisoners edited by 
two scholars, Hans Weiland and Leopold Kern (Figure 2.0).'° The only full breakdown of 
numbers by nationality that I was able to locate in the archives was a table published by the 
newspaper Frankfurter Zeitung on 15 May 1917; it was republished in the Bulgarian daily 


Dnevnik two days later.'’ The numbers presented are at first sight not very far from each 


other, yet are divergent enough to raise suspicion. The newspapers give a higher estimate for 


1917 than In Feindeshand for the whole conflict. The latter, however, also gives an indication 


of the numbers of interned civilians who are crucial to keep in mind in order to understand 
the magnitude and dynamics of the camps. Indeed, there were more Serbian and Greek 


internees than prisoners. 


'© Hand Weiland and Leopold Kern, eds. In Feindeshand: Die Gefangenschaft im Weltkriege 


in Einzeldarstellungen. (Wien: Bundesvereingigung der Ehemalig Osterreichischen 
Kriegsgefangenen, 1931). p.234. 
'7 ACICR C GI A 17-02. Frankfurter Zeitung. 15 May 1917; Dnevnik. 17 May 1917. 
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In Feindeshand* Frankfurter Zeitung/Dnevnik** 
Prisoners Interned Total Officers Soldiers Total 
Civilians 

Serbian 28,254 37,647 65,901 187 31,492 31,679 
Romanian 12,100 208 12,308 789 27,718 28,507 
Russian 17,622 12 17,634 120 5,439 55909 
British 1,546 - 1,546 24 604 628 
French 1,742 - 1,742 21 869 890 
Italian 293 1 294 yi 298 305 
Greek 67 12,100 12,167 - - - 
Belgian - - - 0 2 2 
Montenegrin - - - 0 12 12 
Grand 

Total 61,624 49,968 111,592 1,148 66,434 67,582 


Table 1. Estimated Prisoners of War in Bulgaria during the First World War. 

*Estimated in 1931.* 

** Estimate as of 1 February 1917.” 

The primary references are garbled and confused. For example, various documents refer to 
the number of Serbian prisoners as: 28,685 (1915),”° 31,679 (1917), 30-35,000 (also in 
1917),’' 21,000 (1918),” and 38,980 (also in 1918),”’ while another undated document gives 


the figure of 47,006." In reality, these are relative approximations indicating only the current 
g a pp g only 


number of living prisoners, which does not reflect mortality, escapees, and the movement of 


'S Weiland and Kem. In Feindeshand. p.234. 

'? Dnevnik. 17 May 1917. 

°° DVIA 40/II/523. Colonel Sapunarov to Major-General Jostov. 19 December 1915. 

*! ACICR C G1 A 17-02. Statistiques des captures de prisonniers de guerre. 11 May 1917. 

*? ACICR C G1 A 09-14. Serbian Red Cross to CICR. 12 May 1917. 

*? DVIA 40/II/523. Colonel Popov to the Head of Railway Communications Sofia. 31 March 
1918. 

** DVIA 40/11/523. n.d. 
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prisoners between different locations. The most reliable data I could find in the archives 
related to the Romanian prisoners who numbered 21,082 by the end of the war, excluding 
6,500 who were transferred to camps in Germany.” A comparison of this figure with the 
Romanian date in the table suggests that the contemporary approximations in 
Dnevnik/Frankfurter Zeitung may have been more reliable than the retrospective calculations 
of Weiland and Kern. Further systematic research into the question of numbers is needed, 
even if it is doubtful whether the precise figures will ever be established. Still, it is obvious 
that the Bulgarian government had to accommodate, provide for and garrison at least seventy 
thousand men, not counting the interned civilians. This was a significant challenge for a 
country with a population of around seven million and an overwhelmingly rural economy. 
Moreover, the Bulgarian authorities were under pressure from the various enemy belligerents 
to meet certain expectations regarding prisoner treatment. We should not assume that the 
relatively small number of prisoners in Bulgaria meant that foreign powers were indifferent 
to the fate of their captives. For Serbia and Romania in particular, the number of captured 
men was substantial in relation to their overall manpower resources. And Britain and France 
assigned their prisoners in Bulgaria the same priority as prisoners elsewhere in terms of 
bureaucratic and diplomatic effort. Only in the case of Russian prisoners was there evidence 
of deepening government indifference to troops in Bulgarian captivity, but this was largely a 
function of the revolutionary dissolution of the tsarist autocracy. The headcount of captives in 


Bulgaria was therefore important, but not a determinant of their conditions of existence. 


°° DVIA 20/1/83. Colonel Popov to the Director of the Bureau for Prisoners of War. 21 
January 1919. 
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Figure 2. Map showing the locations of prisoner of war camps in Bulgaria, 1915-1920. 
Where the name of the cities has changed, the modern name is put in brackets. 

As can be seen from the map above, there were at least twenty-one camps in Bulgaria during 
the First World War and they were scattered throughout the country. It is impossible to tell 
exactly how many prisoners there were in each of the camps, but the biggest was at Sliven 
with over 19,000 prisoners, followed by Sofia and Ferdinand with around 7,000 prisoners 
each, while Stara Zagora, Orhanie, and Gorno Panicharevo had at least 3,000 prisoners 
each.*° However, none of the camps contained more than 1,800 prisoners, since most of the 


captives were housed near their working placements. 


°° DVIA 20/1/38. Secretary-General of the Universal Council of Y.M.C.A. to General 
Naidenov. 14 January 1917. 
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Staffing 

The Bureau for Prisoners of War, which was established to oversee all matters related to 
captivity, proved to be a rather makeshift organization. It was egregiously understaffed, and 
thus unable to exercise any tangible control over the network of camps. In 1915, the 
regulations stipulated only that the Bureau must be provided with a director, scribes, and 
secretaries.”’ There was no mention of staffing at the camps and it is likely that the 
government envisaged a needs-based solution. Whatever the reasons, the idea proved 
unworkable and the 1918 regulations prescribed exactly how many employees were entitled 


to each institution. (Table 2.0) 


°T DVIA 1/1/122. Pravilnik na voenno-plennite [Regulations for Prisoners of War]. 9 October 
LOLS; 
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POW 

Inspection 
Director/Commander 1 
Deputies 2 
Aids i 
Secretaries - 
Clerks 1 
Senior Scribe 1 
Scribes 2 
Typists 1 
Archivists 1 
Couriers 1 
Orderlies 6 
Drivers 1 
Military Doctors - 
Medical Senior NCO - 
Porters . 
Total 18 


POW 


Bureau 


1 


1* 


5* 


17 


POW _ Section in 


Section for Interned 


Camp POWCamp Civilians 


1 


1* 


15 


1 


Table 2. Administrative staff for prisoners of war.* 


*Required to know at least one modern language (French, German, English) 


As can be seen from the table above, there were 35 people involved with the central 


administration of prisoner of war issues at the Ministry of War in Sofia, an astonishingly 


small total, given the number of prisoners. There was, in effect, one civil servant for every 


°8 DVIA 1/V/441. Pravilnik za voenno-plennite i interniranite [Regulations for Prisoners of 


War and the Interned]. 27 March 1918. 
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2,000 prisoners. At the camps themselves, eight people administered a section of up to two 
thousand prisoners, while no regulations existed for specifying the number of guards, which 
was the responsibility of the camp commander. The list thus can tell us little of how the men 
who managed the individual camps met the government's expectations. The absence of 


reference to any staff responsible for hygiene or the preparation of food is notable. 


It is also questionable whether the administrators had adequate qualities to meet the demands 
of the job. Finding staff with multiple languages to deal with prisoner of war queries was a 
significant obstacle for the Bulgarian government. From the very beginning, the Bureau was 
forced to draft university professors in order to address the linguistic issues, but this was far 
from an ideal solution. They could only work part-time due to teaching commitments and had 
to be given leave during all examination periods.” In November 1915, the head of the 
Bureau himself admitted that none of the personnel of the Bureau spoke English well enough 
to fill out the prisoner's names properly.*° The American Chargé d’ Affaires in Bulgaria 
commented that ‘it may be that in making up the roll, the difficulty of translating English 
names into Bulgarian and back again into English renders [...] identification well nigh 
impossible.’*’ According to Table 2.0, there was roughly one linguist for every 11,000 


prisoners. 


Many of the responsibilities of the Bureau were actually taken up by two other institutions, 
creating a plurality of conflicting authorities. The first was the Bulgarian Committee of the 
Red Cross, which assumed the function of liaising with the International Committee of the 


Red Cross (ICRC) on all prisoner-related matters including responding to queries of missing 


°? DVIA 20/1/4. Boris Kalchev to General Naidenov. 2 February 1916. 
30 +; 
ibid. 
*! TNA FO 383/127. D. I. Murphy to Walter Hines Page. 8 August 1916. 
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soldiers, communicating lists of prisoners to the foreign belligerents, providing aid and relief 
for the prisoners, and, at least in theory, independently representing their interests vis-a-vis 
the Bulgarian government. Still, the international community was sometimes confused about 
whom they should address. The Red Cross and the Bureau were often referred to 
interchangeably in requests for personal information on relatives. The resulting confusion 
provided the Bulgarian government with a means of evading international pressure. The 
International Red Cross corresponded directly with the Bulgarian Red Cross, but had much 
more limited direct interaction with the Bureau for Prisoners of War. In this way, the 
International Red Cross tried to muscle its Bulgarian counterpart, such as when it tried to 
persuade the President of the Bulgarian Red Cross, Ivan Evstatiev Geshov, to engage in 
negotiations with the Serbs in June 1918.°” However, Geshov easily dodged accusations of 
unwillingness to cooperate by replying that the Prisoners of War Bureau was preventing him 
from responding to international demands, a claim that contained an element of truth. So the 
Bulgarian government essentially used the Red Cross as a buffer to absorb international 
pressure. Geshov himself was seen by the west as a reputable and trustworthy man, but it is 
likely that his power was very limited. A retired French diplomat, formerly accredited to 
Bulgaria wrote in March 1917 that he was ‘certainly led by good intentions, even though his 
influence is probably not very considerable today’.*? The Bulgarian Red Cross hence had 


noble intentions, but little say. 


Most of the real power over the day-to-day treatment of prisoners lay in the hands of the 
Commandants of the ten military Divisionary Regions. There is little reference to their role in 


the documents, but what there is suggests that the camp commanders were directly 


** ACICR C G1 A 19-28. CICR to Geshov. 24 June 1918. 
°° ACICR C G1 B-03-09.02. Notes of A. de Beaulieu. 19 March 1917. ‘certainement animé 
des meilleures intentions, quoique son crédit ne doive pas étre aujourd’hui trés considérable’. 
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answerable to them. All reports of foreign delegations inspecting the camps refer to the 
Commandants as allowing and/or facilitating their visits, while the accounts of some British 
captive soldiers, which they gave upon repatriation, speak in unequivocal terms of the power 
of the Commandants.** Given their proximity to the camps and their function as leaders in the 
respective regions, it is perhaps unsurprising that the Commandants retained control of 
resource allocation. Indeed, their relative interest or disinterest in the prisoner camps 
determined the independence of the camp commanders. As will be shown, in some cases, this 
was crucial both for ensuring the best conditions for the captives as happened in Plovdiv and 


for facilitating the abject treatment of the ones in camps such as Pazardjik. 


** TNA FO 383/370. Interview with Lieut. T. W. Greenstreet. 28 September 1918. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Humanitarian Issues — Life After Capture 


In First World War Europe, the conditions of prisoner of war captivity were a sensitive issue, 
especially for a peripheral state anxious to demonstrate its membership of the community of 
'advanced' nations. Both the Bulgarian government and foreign observers were aware that 
the quality of provision varied greatly across the camps. With this in mind, the government in 
Sofia sought to focus attention on the relatively salubrious camp at Plovdiv, which housed all 
British and most French prisoners from 1916 onwards, a perspectival distortion that persists 
in the modest historiography on prisoner treatment in Bulgaria.' Although the Bulgarian 
government never explicitly claimed that the conditions in all camps were the same as the 
ones in Plovdiv, it attempted to use Plovdiv as what Gerald H. Davis has termed a 
‘propaganda camp”* by allowing international observers to visit only this camp on a regular 
basis and always referred to Plovdiv when responding to international accusations of poor 
treatment.’ The American legation, which took care of the interests of the British prisoners 
had frequent access to the camp and during most of 1917 and in 1918 sent bi-weekly or 
monthly reports to the Secretary of State in Washington. These reports were also copied to 
the British Foreign Office. The American Consul was occasionally allowed to visit the 
camps in Sofia and the military hospitals where prisoners were treated, but had no access to 


any other Bulgarian camps." 


' Dimitrova. ‘Voennoplennicheskata sluzhba’. Dimitrova asserts that the camp in Plvodiv 
evidences ‘the good prisoner of war arrangements’ in Bulgaria. 

? Gerald H. Davis. ‘The Life or Prisoners of War in Russia, 1914-1922’, in Essays on World 
War I: Origins and Prisoners of War, eds. Samuel R. Wiliamson Jr. and Peter Pastor. (New 
York: 1983, Brooklyn College Press). 163-198. Davis describes the Tyumen camp in Russia 
as a ‘propaganda camp.’ 

> DVIA 20/1/41. Bulgarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to CICR. 10 February 1918. 

* TNA FO 383/370. D. I. Murphy to Walter Hines Page. 8 August 1918. 
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Only in May and June 1917, were delegates of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) permitted to visit six camps.° The visits produced great embarrassment and anxiety. 
The Bulgarian government tried to use all possible means to prevent the inspection from 
taking place and stalled its organization for months through slow and vague correspondence. 
Indeed, on 24 April 1917, the Bulgarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed the Ministry of 
War that it had ‘for a number of considerations endeavored to postpone their [the Red 
Cross’s] visit, but this could not be achieved’ and demanded that measures be taken 
immediately to improve the treatment of prisoners, including ‘improvement in their food, 
compartments, and their life in general, so that they have neither occasion nor reason to 
formulate any complaints about their conditions.’® The inspection of the Red Cross was 
hence preceded by significant cover-up, which was intended to mislead the international 


community. 


The reasoning behind these efforts was obvious enough. Bulgaria sought to improve its 
reputation as a civilized state in the eyes of Britain, France, and the ICRC. This was partly a 
matter of securing fair treatment of its prisoners abroad, the majority of whom were held by 
France, in keeping with the principle of reciprocity that governed First World War prisoner 
treatment. But the Sofia government also wanted to demonstrate its conformity with the 


Hague convention and the canons of modern 'humanity', seen as crucial to Bulgaria’s claim to 


> ACICR C G1 A 19-24. Mémoire sur leur visites a des dépéts de prisonniers de guerre en 
Bulgarie présenté au Ministre de la Guerre a Sofia par les délégues du CICR. 18 May1917. 
° DVIA 20/1/35. Bulgarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Bulgarian Ministry of War. 24 
April 1917. ‘io MHoro cboOpaxkeHuaA, Ce MocTapa ja OTKIIOHH, 3a Cera, TAXHOTO TlocelleHHe 
HM a FO OTIIOXKU 3a 10-KbCHO, OOaye TOBA He MO%xKa Jla Ce MOCTHTHe’... “3a MOOOpeHue Ha 
xpaHata UM, HOMeIIeHHATA HM H30010 yCIOBHATA Ha 2KHBOTAa HM y Hac 10 HayHH, IOTO Te Ja 
HAMAT HHTO HOBO HATO OCHOBaHHe Ja POPMyJIMpaT HUKAKBU OMIAKBAHHA OT MOIO%KeHHETO 


> 


cu. 
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international recognition as a Balkan Great Power. Immense effort was therefore invested in 


concealing the atrocious treatment of Serbian and Romanian prisoners in the other camps. 


Capture 

The experience of internment began with transport from the place of capture. The means of 
transportation to the assembly points were primitive. Most prisoners were marched on foot; 
only the wounded were put on coaches where possible. The journey between the front and the 
assembly points or hospitals was exhausting, involving long marches, frequently of more 
than a week.’ Many wounded prisoners complained of the cruelty of coachmen who made no 
effort to drive carefully on the appalling Bulgarian roads. This led to great pain and suffering 
for the injured and especially for the ones with broken limbs, who were thrown around the 


carriages during the journeys.* 


For their captors, prisoners or war were, among other things, a source of booty. The 1918 
regulations stated that prisoners were to be deprived in the first instance only of their 
weapons. The reality was that Bulgarian soldiers took all items of monetary value, such as 
cash, pocket watches, crucifixes, and boots.’ This was the practice throughout Europe and 
though frequently criticized was almost impossible to rectify. On the other hand, taking 
prisoners was also an indication of military success and a matter of national pride for the 
Bulgarian public. Press coverage often endowed the subject with a strong propagandistic 


spin: on 21 November 1915, for example, Dnevnik published a photograph of prisoners of 


7 Dnevnik. 5 January 1916. 

* DVIA 20/1/41. British Secretary of Foreign Affairs to the Representative of the United 
States in Bulgaria. 20 October 1917. 

” DVIA 20/1/4. Boris Kalchev to the Director of the Bureau for Prisoners of War. 26 January 
1916. 
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war, with a report stating that one French prisoner had spoken against his government, while 


the Serbian prisoners had all cursed their king.'° (Figure 3) 


HIGHHMUATS HA'S4NONKE 


oll 


Figure 3. ‘The Prisoners of the 54" Regiment. 


Location and Housing 

It is difficult to ascertain the standards of accommodation for prisoners of war in Bulgaria. 
The government's regulations contained no general requirements as to how the camps should 
be built. The evidence we do have suggests that there was a huge disparity between the 
different camps. When Boris Kalchev, the Secretary of the Bureau for Prisoners of War, 
visited three camps in January 1916, he was struck by the contrasts. The first, which at the 
time housed around 1,000 British, French and Serbian prisoners, was located in an excellent 


environment, in an abandoned rice field near the river Arda.' It comprised around ten 


'° Dnevnik. 21 November 1915. 
"" ibid. 
'? DVIA 20/1/12. Dr. Harry Plotz to Her Majesty Queen Eleanor. 10 June 1916. 
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barracks, each of which could easily fit two hundred people. Each barrack was divided into 
two rooms — a small one for the NCOs and a long one on two floors for the soldiers. The 
officers lived in a separate house, two or three per room (Figure 4). Some of the officers 
were given the privilege of living in the city. Such was the case with three French officers, 
two of whom worked in the French College, while the third lived with a Russian noble in a 
private house.’ At the camp in Belovo, Kalchev found only about one hundred French 
prisoners living in a ‘hygienic’ house close to the road. The conditions in the Pazardjik camp 
were rather different. The camp was located near the Maritsa River on a floodplain prone to 
chronic damp. The prisoners lived in two wooden barracks, each 80 metres long with a 
capacity of three hundred. The officers were crammed in a small hotel and two of them slept 


‘ . 7 ian 14 
in the unheated corridor. Several were suffering from severe bronchitis. 


Prisoners of war in Bulgaria inhabited every imaginable form of accommodation, from 
military barracks (Figure 4), masonry houses (Figure 5), wooden huts (Figure 6), to 
warehouses, abandoned train carriages, dugouts, and tents. This was similar to the ad hoc 
arrangements made for prisoners of war in Russia and Japan, where various buildings, such 
as exhibition halls, circuses, distilleries, old town halls, and temples housed the prisoners. - 
Inhabiting train carriages in Bulgaria was considered particularly atrocious by foreign 
observers and there were repeated calls for their use to be discontinued, a demand that was 


eventually satisfied towards the end of the conflict. Most prisoners slept on wooden beds with 


13 «y: 
ibid. 

'* DVIA 20/1/4. Boris Kalchev to the Director of the Bureau for Prisoners of War. 26 January 

1916. 

' Yiicel Yanikdag. ‘Ottoman Prisoners of War in Russia, 1914-22’, in Journal of 

Contemporary History 34:1 (1999). (London: SAGE, 1999); Charles Burdick and Ursula 

Moessner. The German Prisoners-of-War in Japan, 1914-20. (Lanham: University Press of 

America, 1964). 
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straw mattresses, though it was also common for captives to sleep on the ground.’® In some 
camps, such as Plovdiv and Sofia, it appears that internees shared exactly the same conditions 
as their Bulgarian soldier guards (see figures 5.0 and 6.0) though this was no comfort, since 
the standards of living of the Bulgarian army were far from a decent benchmark for captivity. 
However, it is virtually impossible to establish what conditions prevailed in the numerous 


other camps scattered throughout the country. 


Figure 4. New brick barracks for British Officers at the Plovdiv camp, the picture 
showing a little over half of the length of the structure.'” 


'6 DVIA 724/1/264. Rapport sur le voyage de la délégation du CICR en Autriche-Hongrie et 
en Bulgarie. August 1918. pp.17-18. 
'T TNA FO 383/370. D. I. Murphy to the US Secretary of State. 20 March 1918. 
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Figure 5. Masonry House occupied by British prisoners of war at the Sofia camp.‘ 


Figure 6. Wooden huts of prisoners of war at the Sofia camp.’” 


'8 ibid. 
" ibid. 
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Figure 7. Wooden huts for Bulgarian soldiers at the Sofia camp.”” 


The physical conditions within the perimeters of established sites were in any case not the 
crucial determinant of prisoner welfare, since the vast majority of internees lived outside the 
camps. Prisoners who were obliged to work were accommodated near the place where they 
were working, in private houses or factories, dugouts and abandoned train carriages. There is 
no evidence of what the conditions at these working stations were, but Lady MacDonnell, 
who interviewed repatriated Irish soldiers from Bulgaria, recalled Lance-Corporal David 
Penk's remark to the effect that ‘he was generally more lucky in his treatment than so many 
British prisoners he had come across and attached it to the fact that owing to his wound he 
had not been put on working parties’.”' The camp in Stara Zagora was not uncharacteristic: 
on 18 November 1916 there were 2,599 prisoners and 647 interned civilians listed as interned 
there, but only 118 prisoners and 73 civilians present in the camp. The rest were distributed 


as labour to various places both within and outside the divisionary region. Only 1,220 were 


20 sp: 
ibid. 
*! FO 383/253. No. 16,760. Lance-Corporal David Penk. 26 September 1917. 
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under guard at the subsidiary camp at the village Gorno Panicharevo. The maps of the camps 
at Stara Zagora (Figure 8) and Gorno Panicharevo (Figure 9) are important sources of 
evidence on how the camps were laid out. They confirm, among other things, that prisoners 
lived together with interned civilians. They are less clear on how many prisoners stayed at the 
camps and travelled to work and how many slept near their working place. ** In reality, there 
were no camps bigger than 1,800 men in Bulgaria, but they often had as much as 200 


separate working detachments in the district around them. 


bs 


Figure 8. Map of the Camp at Stara Zagora.”° 


*? DVIA 20/1/17. The Commandant of the Tundja Divisionary Region to the Bureau for 
Prisoners of War. 21 November 1916. 
°° ibid. 
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Hygiene 


7 


Figure 9. Map of the Camp at Gorno Panicharevo.~* 


The most deadly problem of the camp environment and the greatest source of complaint was 


beyond doubt hygiene. Poor sanitary conditions, including open air latrines, lack of washing 


facilities both for the men and for their clothes, lack of soap, unclean kitchens, and dirty, 


cramped barracks all facilitated the spread of lice and vermin as well as numerous diseases, 


most commonly typhus, dysentery, and malaria. Here again, Plovdiv was the model camp: in 


January 1916, there were only three sick French soldiers there. Yet, even in Plovdiv, we 


should note the pronounced difference of fate by nationality; the Serbians were said to be ina 


‘miserable’ condition and had a far larger number of ill prisoners. Indeed, the British and 


French prisoners demanded that they be separated from the Serbians because the latter were 


°4 bid. 
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considered ‘dirty’ and ‘full of lice.’ There was only one medical student in the camp at all 
times, but prisoners were reportedly treated well at the local hospital in the city.” Dr. Harry 
Plotz, developer of the vaccine against typhoid, who visited the camp in Plovdiv in June 
1916, remarked that: ‘No man complaining of illness, no matter how slight it may be, was 


made to work. Consequently most of the men were lying about in the sun.’”° 


The relatively 
good health of the prisoners in Plovdiv was also without doubt a function of the fact that they 


had access to water though four fountains in the camp and were taken to a hot bath in the city 


once per month.”’ 


In Pazardjik, only thirty kilometres away, the contrast was staggering. Of three hundred 
British and French soldiers, there were over 60 sick. This was the consequence of three 
interwoven factors — undernourishment, lack of washing facilities and no sanitary oversight. 
Additionally, there was a conflict between the camp commander and the city commandant, 
with the result, for example, that prisoners suffering from dysentery were not allowed to use 
the toilets at night and were obliged to relieve themselves in their own barracks. Many 
Serbian prisoners and interned civilians had their limbs amputated as a consequence of 
untreated gangrene. This notorious camp was eventually shut down and its prisoners 
transferred to Plovdiv, where they enjoyed significantly better conditions, but at the cost of at 


an . . F 28 
least one French, four British, and an unknown number of Serbian soldiers’ lives. 


°° DVIA 20/1/4. Boris Kalchev to the Director of the Bureau for Prisoners of War. 26 January 
1916. 

°° DVIA 20/1/12. Dr. Harry Plotz to Her Majesty Queen Eleonora. 10 June 1916. 

*T DVIA 20/1/41. Bulgarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to CICR. 10 February 1918. 

°8 DVIA 20/1/4. Boris Kalchev to the Director of the Bureau for Prisoners of War. 26 January 
1916. 
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As the conflict progressed, hygienic conditions deteriorated and diseases raged through the 
camps throughout the winter of 1917/1918. The situation was particularly critical in the camp 
at Sliven, which was declared infected with typhus and placed under quarantine in January 
1918. Of the 5,036 prisoners listed in the camp, 2,379 were already working outside the 
camp, 1,548 were unfit for work due to weakness, old age, and disability, 172 were healthy, 
and 314 were ill and hospitalised in the camp hospital, leaving a total of 623 regular 
prisoners. There were only three doctors, one Serbian and two Romanian and their practice of 
only taking each sick prisoner to the hospital while disinfecting the two neighbouring beds 
proved inadequate. An inspection by Major-General Mitev in January 1918 ordered severe 
measures, including a twenty-one-day incubation period for all prisoners in whose barracks a 
sick man was found as well as the separation of the healthy from the sick by an armed guard. 
These provisions were clearly prompted by the need to utilise more prisoners for labour 
rather than by a genuine concern for the captives. Still, they had some effect as no newly sick 


prisoners were registered between 10 January and 23 January.”’ 


*? DVIA 20/1/13. Major-General Mitev to the Bulgarian Ministry of War. 23 January 1918. 
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Figure 10. Closed latrines used by the prisoners at the Sofia camp. These are an 

example of the best possible hygienic arrangements in the prisoner of war camps in 

Bulgaria.*° 
The most dramatic example of criminal negligence on the part of a camp commander 
occurred in the Yambol depot, which was a subsidiary to the Sliven camp. In December 
1917, ninety-nine deaths were registered at the depot and another sixty-six for the first half of 
January 1918. The cause of death for all was unknown, as the death forms were not filled out 
properly. When Mitev arrived at the camp, it took three hours to find Second-Lieutenant 
Hristozov, the commander of the camp, who had taken the liberty of staying at his home in 
the city rather than with the prisoners. The General asked Hristozov what was the cause of 
death for these prisoners, Hristozov replied that he did not know, but there was typhus in the 
camp. Mitev then asked what measures were taken to combat the disease, to which Hristozov 
replied that there were no measures taken. When Mitev threatened to court martial the 


commander, the latter replied insouciantly, ‘go ahead and send me to court.’ Whether this 


°° TNA FO 383/370. D. I. Murphy to the US Secretary of State. 20 March 1918. 
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behaviour resulted from Hristozov’s avowed unwillingness to be camp commander or, as 
Mitev believed, from his socialist affiliations, it exemplifies the discretionary power that lay 
in the hands of the individual Bulgarian commanders and the extent to which the whole 


system of captivity was contingent on personal initiative, competence, and goodwill.”! 


Medical Care for the Sick and Wounded 

With regard to the treatment of wounded and severely ill prisoners, the Bulgarian government 
made no distinction between its own soldiers and the foreign captives. The hospital in 
Radomir, for example, housed British, French, Bulgarians, Turks, and Serbians. There were 
simply no facilities to separate soldiers from prisoners. The Bulgarian government did not 
have the resources to create separate medical institutions for its prisoners even if it had 
wished to do so and captives were sent to the closest military hospital directly from the 
frontline where they were captured. However, this did not mean that prisoners received good 
treatment. Most of the captured soldiers received little to no treatment in the Field Dressing 
Stations, thanks to a drastic shortage of bandages and other sanitary equipment. Thus, though 
Lance-Corporal David Penk wrote that the British ‘received practically the same treatment as 
the wounded Bulgarians,’ his wounds were only superficially treated by a field doctor. 
Private Alan Thresher received no treatment for his wound in the field. To make matters 
worse, he was struck by a Bulgarian guard with a rifle-butt when he stopped during his march 
from the front. Oddly enough, Thresher “did not attribute this to deliberate brutality so much 
as to the ignorance of the Bulgarians as to what was proper treatment.’ Private Thomas Henry 
McGee wrote that the hospital treatment he received was 


grossly “neglectful” — the doctors were ignorant and incompetent — knew 


nothing. ... My wounds were bandaged but beyond that we were left to 


*! DVIA 20/1/13. Major-General Mitev to the Bulgarian Ministry of War. 23 January 1918. 
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ourselves [sic.]. The bandage was changed at irregular intervals, sometimes 

each day for several days and then not again for a week. There was no 

medicine; there was no nursing.” 
The experience of Lieutenant T. W. Greenstreet, however, demonstrated how rank 
differentiation rather than nationality was crucial for medical treatment. Hospitalised in Novo 
Selo along with around fifty Bulgarians and two English soldiers, he wrote that ‘there was 
quite a difference between the treatment accorded to me and that given the men. A part of the 
ward was partitioned with waterproof sheets for me and some meals were different from the 
men’s.’ In 1918, the Bulgarian government published a collection of letters from hospitalised 
British, French, Serbian, Romanian, Italian and Russian prisoners entitled Lettres de 
Prisonniers de Guerre en Bulgarie. The purpose of this collection was clearly propagandistic 
and at first sight seems thoroughly bogus. The fact that all the letters talk about how the 
prisoners were treated ‘like brothers’ and are immediately noticeable for their similarities 


suggests that they may have been the product of dictation.** 


Food and Clothes 

Nutrition and clothing were relatively uniform across the camps. The former was never a 
point of major complaint. Generally, each prisoner received a loaf of bread and two soups per 
day. In Plovdiv, the prisoners were allowed to cook for themselves, while the officers had a 
substantial vegetable garden, (containing, among other vegetables, 2,000 kilograms of 
potatoes) which they looked after themselves. Occasionally, there were shortages of 
vegetables and more often shortages of meat, but unlike in Western Europe and Russia, the 


problem of nutrition does not seem to have taken on the same proportions. Harry Plotz wrote 


°° TNA FO 383/253. No. 16,760. Lance-Corporal David Penk. 26 September 1917. 
*? Lettres de Prisonniers de Guerre en Bulgarie. (Sofia: Imprimerie de la Cour Royale, 
1918). 
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that ‘the food was good and wholesome, the same as the Bulgarian soldiers receive at the 
front.’** A report on the conditions in Plovdiv of March 1917 stated that the soldiers eat meat 
twice per week and the officers are cooked for separately by nationality.*° Even the most 
hair-raising reports about conditions at Pazardjik showed no significant concern about the 
food of the prisoners. The International Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva wrote that in 
Bulgaria, ‘the prisoners receive ... one bread each day of 700-800 grams. In this respect, they 
are better than the prisoners of all belligerent countries.’*° An order at the prisoner of war 
camp in Pleven of 30 June 1918, during the most difficult year for food provision throughout 
the war, postulated that the guards and prisoners employed in hard labour were to be given 
500 grams of bread per day, all scribes, the commandant, and non-working prisoners were to 
receive 300 grams.*’ The Bulgarian government thus provided the prisoners with a relatively 
stable diet. There were, of course, many malnourished and hungry captives, but given the 
circumstances of the Great War, there was probably not much more that could have been 


done. 


What distinguished the British and French prisoners from the others was that they often, 
though not without interruption, received packages of food. This is one of the reasons why 
complaints about posting delays were so prevalent in the correspondence of the period. Some 
British prisoners recalled that the tinned foods their government sent were crucial for their 


survival. In 1917, the average delay of a package of 2-3 kilograms was around two months, 


** DVIA 20/1/12. Dr. Harry Plotz to Her Majesty Queen Eleonora. 10 June 1916. 

°° DVIA 20/1/17. Lieutenant-Colonel Yordanov to the Ministry of War. 8 March 1917. 

°° DVIA 724/1/264. Rapport sur le voyage de la délégation du CICR en Autriche-Hongrie et 
en Bulgarie. August 1918. p.19. ‘les prisonniers recoivent ... chaque jour, un pain de 7 a 800 
grammes. Sur ce point, ils sont mieux traités que les prisonniers de la pluart des autres Etats 
belligérants’. 

°7 20/1/163. Order of the Commander of the Prisoner of War Depot at Pleven. 30.6.1918. 
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while the heavier ones took up to five months.** This meant that all perishable foods, such as 
bread, eggs, and cakes were spoiled and both the Bulgarian government and the senior officer 
in charge of the British prisoners in Plovdiv, Lieutenant William E. Gilliland urged the 
senders to put only tinned foods in the packages. The prisoners could also buy food for 
themselves with their wages or the sums they received as donations form the foreign visitors, 
though many basic necessities were incredibly expensive. In reality, this was only an option 
for the officers, who received stipends of between 60lv’’ and 100lv per month. The men, on 
wages of Ilv per day could hardly afford to buy any provisions.*° The American Consul often 
bought supplies for the men in Plovdiv to substitute for interruption in the delivery of 
packages. Still, inflation increased dramatically in the spring of 1918, with prices doubling 
from April to May making provision ever more difficult.*! Furthermore, none of the other 
prisoners, apart from the British and the French, received parcels of food with any notable 
frequency. The Serbs received none whatsoever. Hence, though most prisoners had a 


relatively stable diet in terms of quantity, only few enjoyed variety and quality. 


The standard of clothing varied as widely as the quality of the accommodation. Many of the 
prisoners were poorly dressed and lacked underwear and shirts, which immediately led to 
poor hygiene and the spread of disease.** On the other hand, the provision of clothes was 


often contingent on charitable aid provided by the prisoners’ home government. In this 


*® ACICR C G1 A 18-21. Extracts from the Bulletin of the CICR. 24 March 1917. 

*’ ly = Lev, the Bulgarian currency. In 1917/18 the exchange rate was fixed at 30.5 levs to the 
British pound. 

*° DVIA 20/I/8. Spisuk na voennoplennicite oficeri pri Sofiiskoto depo za voennoplenni, 
koito sa poluchili vyznagrajdenie za mesec mai 1917 god. [List of the prisoners of war 
officers at the Sofia depot for prisoners of war, who have received remuneration for May 
1917]. n.d 

*! TNA FO 383/370. D. I. Murphy to Walter Hines Page. 28 June 1918. 

“ DVIA 20/1/13. The Bureau for Prisoners of War to the Commandants of the Divisionary 
Regions in Bulgaria. 24 January 1916. 
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respect, the Russians were in the worst position as the Russian government made no 
humanitarian provisions, while the French were sent carriages of clothing from the onset of 
the conflict.” Five hundred suits of clothing were sent to the British prisoners on 5 August 
1916 and this was the first of a series of shipments.** What complicated the distribution of 
clothes both from the Bulgarian government and from other governments as aid was that the 
prisoners very often sold them immediately after they received them because this was a 
commodity they could trade with the locals for money. The American Consul wrote in 
August 1918 that ‘there have been so many cases where the men have squandered for drink 
not only the money given them but actually sold their parcels and clothing to obtain it, that I 
have been compelled to stop the allowances to certain men entirely for a time’. The camp 
administration went to great lengths to prevent this from happening by enforcing harsh 
punishments and demanding that three white stitches were sawn through all prisoner 
garments. In January 1918, the standard of prisoner clothing reached such dire straits that the 
commander of the Sofia divisionary region demanded 200,000 golden levs (£6,557) for the 


emergency provision of shirts and underwear to the prisoners in the capital.” 


* ACICR C G1 A 39-13. ICRC to Bulgarian Red Cross. 2 January 1916. 

“* FO 383/127. 5 August 1916. 

*° DVIA 20/1/85. The Commandant of the Sofia Divisionary Region to the Ministry of War. 
27.1.1918 
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Figure 11. The French prisoner Pierre-André 
and his comrades.*° 


Entertainment 

In the 1937 film La Grande Illusion, Captain de Boeldieu, a French prisoner in a German 
camp, remarks: ‘Out there children play soldier... In here, soldiers play like children.’*’ It 
would be cynical to apply this charming observation to the real situation of the prisoners of 
war in Bulgaria, but there were certainly occasions when the authorities tried to enliven the 
dull atmosphere of the camp. In March 1916, a concert for the soldiers and prisoners was 
held at the theatre in Dupnitsa and 800lv were gathered for the soldiers and prisoner- 
workers.** In May 1917, the Bureau for Prisoners of War allowed the distribution of L echo 
de Bulgarie to all camps and ordered the commanders to arrange its subscription as well as 


the subscription to other daily Bulgarian papers in order to alleviate the pain, which 


*° DVIA 1/V/619, fo. 2. 

“7 Jean Renoir, director. La Grande Illusion. France, 1937. ‘d'un c6té des enfants qui jouent 
aux soldats, et de l'autre, des soldats qui jouent comme des enfants’. 

** Dnevnik. 15 March 1916. 
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monotony brought to the more intelligent prisoners.”’ In April 1918, the prisoners at the Sofia 
camp requested to stage two plays at Theatre Sofia and donate the profits to the Bulgarian 
Red Cross. The first, Amour Quand-Méme was allowed, though the second, La Béte 
Humaine, was censored for its socialist narrative of a poor worker who kills his vicious 


master and is maltreated by the authorities.” 


Figure 12. English Prisoners after a theatre performance in Plovdiv.” 


As the picture above shows (Figure 12), there were also theatrical performances in Plovdiv, 
where entertainment was most developed, though plays were staged throughout the camps. 
For example, at the camp at Gorno Panicharevo, the Serbian prisoners presented An 
Unwilling Doctor and The Grandson as an Uncle, which had been translated from French by 


two Serbian teachers. Indeed, theatre was one of the main ways, in which prisoners attempted 


” DVIA 20/1/50. Major-General Bradistilov to the commanders of the ten Divisionary 
Regions in Bulgaria. 10.5.1917. 

°° DVIA 20/1/50. Bulgarian Committee of the Red Cross to the Bureau for Prisoners of War. 
14 April 1918. 

*'DVIA 724/I1/264, fo.144. n.d. 
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to recreate normalcy in their captivity experience, especially through the use of female 
impersonations. For the Russian case, Alon Rachamimov has suggested that theatre was also 
an attempt by the prisoners to assert cultural superiority over their captors.” It is likely that 
the same themes were present in Bulgaria. The prisoners in Plovdiv also played cricket, 
croquet, football, and tennis. The officers were allowed two free days in the city, while all 


men could go to church on Sundays.”° 


A lot of the means for entertainment came through the charitable aid given by the Bulgarian 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association, whose representatives travelled around the 
camps and aimed to improve the spiritual condition of the inmates over the course of ten 
months between April 1917 and February 1918. In Sofia, they built a cabin for social 
purposes with a large hall for concerts, talks and services and a room for reading, 
correspondence, classes, and games. Similar arrangements were made in Plovdiv, Stara 
Zagora, Gorno Panicharevo, Sliven, and Haskovo.>* Musical instruments were distributed in 
all of the previous camps as well as in Ruse and Pleven and the Russians and Serbians 
performed various national dances. The library in Plovdiv numbered around 1,000 volumes 
and was run by a British and a French librarian, although most of the other camps were less 
fortunate, the average library containing around 50-200 volumes. It was impossible to deliver 
any Serbian books because they were all considered political and were censored by the 
government, while finding Romanian books was difficult. No Russian books could be 


obtained and hundreds of packages sent from Geneva had not been received. Language 


>? Alon Rachamimov. ‘The Disruptive Comforts of Drag: (Trans)Gender Performances 
among Prisoners of War in Russia, 1914-1920’ in The American Historical Review 111:2 
(2006). 362-382. 

°? DVIA 20/1/12. Dr. Harry Plotz to Her Majesty Queen Eleonora. 10 June 1916. 

** DVIA 20/1/38. The Secretary-General of the Universal Council of Y.M.C.A. to General 
Naidenov. 14 January 1917. 
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classes and talks on subjects such as ‘Macedonia’ and ‘The Influence of Alcohol on the 
Stomach’ were delivered in Sofia and Plovdiv. There were also individual initiatives, such as 
the monthly literary magazine published by Romanian officers in Haskovo or the 
involvement of Serbian prisoners in Plovdiv in the artisanal production of rings, baskets, 
chairs, and fishing equipment. Finally, Christmas usually provoked festivities throughout the 
camps and there were decorated Christmas trees and entertaining events, but the prisoners 
had to content themselves with relatively modest gifts, such as a single apple. The largest 
obstacle to charitable aid was the poor infrastructure in Bulgaria with its inadequate roads 
and infrequent trains.*° A further problem were the medical quarantines of 1917 and 1918, 


which prevented visitors from entering the camps. 


Communications — Letter writing and sabotage 

The correspondence of prisoners of war in Bulgaria was covered by regulations drawn up in 
January 1916 and followed the pattern of most countries in the war in accordance with the 
Hague conference. All post passed through Switzerland and there were two types of packages 
— below | kilogram and up to 5 kilograms. No packages could be delivered directly to the 
prisoners and only imperishable food was allowed.’ Complaints at the late or non-arrival of 
post were rife, especially in the letters prisoners wrote to their families.°’ The most obvious 
explanation is that from 1916 onwards all post sent to and from prisoners in Bulgaria often 
underwent five separate censorships — once in the camp and then in Sofia, Budapest, Vienna 


and Geneva. Censorship became even more severe after 1917, when the Germans intercepted 


°° DVIA 20/11/96. Doklad vurhu deinostta na ‘Pomosht Voennoplennici’ pri Vsemirnia Sauz 
na Mladejkite Hristianski Drujestva v Bulgaria [Report on the activities of ‘Relief for 
Prisoners of War’ at the Universal Council of the Bulgarian Y.M.C.A.]. 18 February 1918. 
°° DVIA 40/1/57. Iv. Stanchev to all postal, telegraph and telephone stations in Bulgaria. 29 
January 1916. 

*? Lettres de prisonniers. 
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letters containing instructions for sabotage and urged the Bulgarian government to take 
stricter precautions. On one occasion, the censors had even discovered an Easter package 
containing a hollow egg with a letter inserted in it through a tiny hole. The greatest threats 
were arson and the deliberate contamination of crops with infectious parasites. Tools for 
both were sometimes hidden in prisoner packages. Bulgaria hence ordered that the prisoners 
should not be given any liquid or sachet medicine, toothpaste, crayons, large lenses, tubes 
with markings, bread with markings or tin cans (only their contents were given to the 
prisoners).°* A letter with instructions for arson was found in June 1917 and sent to the 
Commander of the Svishtov Garrison urging full alert.’ The only distinctive feature of 
Bulgarian post and censorship arrangements in the international context is that the 
government severed all correspondence between the Serbs in the occupied territories and 
Serbs abroad so that Serbian prisoners whose families were under control of the Bulgarian 


army had no means of communication with their relatives.”° 


Intelligence gathering 

Indoctrination of captives was rarely employed in Bulgaria, but there were certainly efforts to 
infiltrate the camps for the extraction of useful information. In December 1916, the Bulgarian 
Ministry of War created the so-called Special Intelligence Units in prisoner of war camps. 
Their purpose was to infiltrate the prisoners and gather useful information, which could 
support the Bulgarian military operations. In reality, this contravened the Hague Convention, 
which stipulated that prisoners of war should be interrogated only for their most basic 


personal information, which most of them had already provided on capture. The intelligence 


°§ DVIA 20/1/44. The Bureau for Prisoners of War to the Commandants of the ten 
Divisionary Regions of Bulgaria. 17 June 1917. 

°° DVIA 40/11/1422. The Commandant of the 9" Divisionary Region to the Commander of 
the Garrison in Svishtov. 27 June 1917. 

°° Bulletin of the Bulgarian Red Cross. Issue 84, 3 November 1917. pp. 1318-19. 
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units, called ‘scouts,’ were presented by the camp commander as Red Cross workers or other 
civil servants and wore civilian attire. The scouts were given permission to fraternise freely 
with the prisoners. Their task was to identify deserters who feared punishment, prisoners 
descended from Bulgarian ‘friendly ethnic’ lineages, and people who could be bribed. In 
exchange for information, the scouts provided small favours to the prisoners such as giving 
them paper, ink, and cigarettes or sending and receiving letters outside of the regular hours 
and arrangements.°' In February 1917, all Romanian prisoners were encouraged to 
communicate with their comrades in the Romanian army in order to find ‘anything that 
would give evidence as to the condition and spirit of the Romanian Army in Moldova.’™ 
These were modest efforts, whose impact on the larger scene was insignificant. Repatriated 
British prisoners confirmed that they were never asked to change their nationality,°’ but there 
is abundant evidence of the Bulgarian army incorporating ethnic Bulgarians who were 
captured as prisoners of war from the Serbian, Greek, and Romanian armies, or interned in 


: , : - 64 
the occupied territories on a more or less voluntary basis. 


Discipline and Hierarchy 

There were certain occasions when discipline among the prisoners was an issue, but their 
overall number is surprisingly small, probably because they were underreported. A recurring 
problem with the British prisoners was drinking. Various reports indicate that prisoners drank 


until losing consciousness and even returned drunk from work. In many cases, this resulted in 


°! DVIA 40/11/812. Iputvania za razpitvane na voenno-plennicite izprateni v vutreshnostta na 
Tsarstvoto [Guidelines for the interrogation of prisoners of war sent in the interior of the 
Kingdom]. n.d. 

°° DVIA 20/1/17. Order of the Intelligence Section of the Bulgarian Army. 27 February 1917. 
‘BCHYKO, OT KOCTO MOKe Ja ce Ch 3a CbCTOAHHETO UM yxa Ha pyMbHCKaTa ApMHaA B 
Mouyosa’. 

°° TNA FO 383/253. Summary of Notes taken by Lady MacDonnell with some of the Re- 
patriated Prisoners of War of Irish Regiments from Bulgaria. 17 September 1917. 

* DVIA 20/1/17. Order of the Intelligence Section of the Bulgarian Army. 27 February 1917. 
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violence. James Edgerton swore at Dr. Karamihailov, who had saved his leg from 
amputation. Henry Simmons broke the skull of one of the medics in the same hospital in a 
state of intoxication, while another British prisoner often fought with camp officials. The 
latter, Private Pillar from the Norfolk Regiment, was sentenced to two years imprisonment.°° 
The French were also noted for inappropriate behaviour. Three French prisoners who were 
working with private individuals were spotted having relations with local girls and prostitutes 
around the town in drunken state. They were taken back to the camp as punishment.*’ There 
is also evidence of conflict among the prisoners, but in such cases, the authorities usually let 
the prisoners sort it out by themselves. The Bulgarian camp administration honoured the 
hierarchy of the captured prisoners and even placed ‘senior, reliable’ prisoners in charge of 


the other prisoners in each section. 


This policy of appointing senior officers, however, resulted in abuses and maltreatment. 
Lieutenant Gilliland, for example, was entrusted with full authority over all disciplinary 
issues as well as the distribution of money and food for the British prisoners in Plovdiv. As 
all parcels from the British government were addressed to him, he was accused of giving out 
provisions in a corrupt and preferential way. Irish prisoners also reported that Gilliland was 
the reason why British prisoners were flogged publicly, for it was he who passed the orders 
for floggings to the Bulgarian guards.°* Even though there is evidence that the Bulgarian 
commander Nickolov issued floggings of Serbian and French prisoners,” the British 


prisoners saw Gilliland as the instigator of their own punishments and it is probable that he 


°° DVIA 20/1/41. Bulgarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs to CICR. 10 February 1918. 

°° TNA FO 383/370. D I Murphy to Walter Hines Page. 7 May 1918. 

°7 DVIA 20/1/17. Lieutenant-Colonel Yordanov to the Ministry of War. 8 March 1917. 

8 TNA FO 383/253. Summary of Notes taken by Lady MacDonnell. 17 September 1917. 

°° TWM Private Papers of T J Simpson. Report of Sergeant Thomas Jackson Simpson on three 
years of captivity with the Bulgars, 1915-1918. Documents.2063.; IWM 84/1/1; Private 
Papers of T Hall Hall. Statements of Private John Millar and Private Thomas Walker. 
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was singling out Irish prisoners. The British government treated these accusations in a 
dismissive bureaucratic way. The War Department stated that 

as regards the subject of treatment generally of our men in Bulgaria the 

Council do not think it is desirable that too much should be made. Protests 

based upon statements of repatriated men, will not have the same force as 

those based upon reports from diplomatic sources, and may only have the 

effect of preventing Bulgarians from sending any more of our men home.” 
Still, even the backing of the American Consul could not support Gilliland’s position 
perpetually. The fact that sixteen officers revolted against him in November 1917 and thus 
forced his removal as senior officer of the camp was indicative of his behaviour. Gilliland’s 
case is an illustration of how rank and status took precedence over national identity and 
compassion during the Great War. Nevertheless, this instance of aggression by the British 
against the British should not distract from the deep-rooted Balkan animosity, which often 


resulted in violence against the Serbian or Romanian prisoners (see Chapter III). 


Escapees 

Of all breaches of discipline, the Bulgarian authorities considered escapees to be the gravest 
threat to security. They were pursued with corresponding severity. Government regulations 
permitted the use of firearms in the case of attempted escape, while failure to report to 
inspection was punished with one to eight days of prison. Still, by the end of 1916, 595 
prisoners had escaped from the camps in Sofia and Orhanie alone.”' The causes lay in 
inadequate surveillance arrangement (with roughly one guard for every ten prisoners) 


coupled with poor conditions of captivity and homesickness. The Bureau for Prisoners of 


” TNA FO 383/253. Letter from the Secretary of the British War Office to US Consul in 
Bulgaria. 21 October 1917. 

™ DVIA 20/1/17. The Commandant of the 1‘ Divisionary Region in Bulgaria to the Bulgarian 
Ministry of War. 6 December 1916. 
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War issued directives in late 1916 that all camp commanders were to be held personally 
responsible for escaped prisoners. Additionally, if re-captured, the prisoner was to be 
‘punished most severely, including even physically, in the presence of the others so that they 
also can feel the consequences of their actions’ and was then to be sent to hard labour in the 
Pernik mines.’” Sergeant Thomas Jackson Simpson recalled how three re-captured Serbs 
were ‘were held down spredeagle fashion, and a powerful Bulgar gave them the [fifty] blows 


in no light manner’ with a stick ‘as thick as a broom handle.’”” 


The guards responsible for the 
escape were also severely punished. Some camp commanders internalised these orders in a 
most radical way. In the 6" Divisionary Region (Vidin, in northern Bulgaria), all escaping 
prisoners were ‘to be shot when it is evident that they are running without guard and cannot 
be captured.’ As in so many other policy domains, security measures were inflected by 
national animosities: guns were distributed to the villages near the border with Serbia to 
‘exterminate all prisoners who showed up in the region and these villages with the purpose of 
looting or otherwise.’ At its most extreme, the Bulgarian government ordered the execution 


of all re-captured Serbian prisoners from the occupied territories, as well as the burning of the 


property and forced re-settlement of their relatives.” 


” DVIA 20/1/17. Order of General Bradistilov. 18 October 1916. ‘Haka3Bate Haii-crporo 
jaxKe MU TeIeCHO BCCKH 3aJIOBeH Oersiell, B IPHCBCTBHETO Ha APyrute 3a a MOYYBCTBAT H Te 
MOCIeACTBUATA OT IOCTBIIKUTE CH’. 

” TWM Private Papers of T J Simpson. 

™ DVIA 20/1/17. The Commandant of the 6" Divisionary Region in Bulgaria to the 
Bulgarian Ministry of War. 30 November 1916. ‘4a ce 3actpemBaT IWIeHHHUMTe, KOraToO ce 
BHM, 4e OxTaT M3 MOA CTpaxka M He MOrAaT Ja Ce 3aJIOBAT’... ‘ta H30MBaT BCHYKH MWICHHHUH, 
KOHTO On Ce NOABHJIM M3 OKOJIHOCTTA Ha Te3H Cesa M OasikaHNTe Kpai TAX, C Wel Ha OOUpH U 
pyr upw4annn’. 

” ACICR C G1 A 18-21. Letter by the Bulgarian Minister of War published in the Gazzette 
de Lauzanne. 4 August 1917. 
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Prisoners and the Interned 

Even though there is little information about the social interactions between the prisoners and 
the interned civilians, it is impossible to grasp the phenomenon of captivity fully without 
commenting on the symbiosis between soldiers and women, children, and elderly men within 
the confines of the camp environment. There is no doubt that co-existence of prisoners and 
interned women led to sexual relationships. That the issues of rape, the accommodation of 
women, and pregnancy are so rarely encountered in the sources does not reflect the reality of 
captivity, but rather the discrepancy between personal and public commitments. Still, the 
references that do remain are vociferous. The report of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross of July 1917 commented that the delegates ‘did not approve of the presence of the 
interned women from Moravia' on the grounds that these were 'an inevitable temptation for so 


76 
many young, not all well-mannered or restrained men.’ 


The Red Cross delegation had even 
found an eight-day newborn boy in one of the camps, an environment where the means to 
take care of babies and young children did not exist. It therefore demanded the separation of 
the interned from the prisoners, which gradually began to take place at the end of 1917. ’” But 
the process was never fully accomplished, even though the principle was reaffirmed in the 
1918 regulations.”* The abrogation of feminine rights and independence must have been 
considerable in an artificial world where women lacked the ordinary means of protection in 


the form of legal controls and kinship networks. In this respect too, then, provision for the 


interned civilians in Bulgaria proved totally inadequate and led to humanitarian violations. 


7° DVIA 20/1/35. The Commandant of the 2™ Divisionary Region in Bulgaria to the Ministry 
of War. 14 May 1917. ‘He og00pusm mpucacTBHeTo Ha MHTepHUpaHUtTe %KeHH OT 
Mopascko’... ‘kKaTO HeH30@2KHO H3KYIUeHHe 3a TOUIKOBA Ma HW Hee{HakBO OaroBL3iHTaHH 
HW CBC 3ATBOPeH XapakTep MJIaqIM MBxKe’. 

” ibid. 

8 DVIA 1/V/441. Pravilnik za voenno-plennite i interniranite [Regulations for Prisoners of 
War and the Interned]. 27 March 1918. 
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These have been obscured by the still-prevalent view of the camps as an all-male domain — 


another area in which further research is urgently needed. 


Labour 

Prisoner labour was the single most burdensome aspect of captivity, but there is very little 
information about it in the case of Bulgaria. The secretaries of the Bulgarian Y.M.C.A. were 
evidently permitted to visit all working detachments. In reality, transport constraints meant 
that they visited only a small number.” All prisoners apart from the officers, the sick, and the 
wounded were required to work six and a half days per week. The places where they worked 
included reserve quartermaster shops, requisitioning commissions, factories, private houses 
and farms, hospitals, schools, mills, mines, roads, railway tracks and stations, assembly 
points, army shops, and sanitary warehouses.*” In Sofia, prisoners of war collected the 
rubbish from the streets.*! There were no established standards, governmental regulations or 
any inspection of the working areas at any point during the conflict. The wages that the 
prisoners received, when they received any, were miserable. In October 1917, the standard 
wage was raised from 2 Bulgarian levs per day to 3.50lv per day, but in reality the men 
received 1.10lv —the rest was taken for food and for the prisoner of war fund.** For 
comparison, a litre of milk in 1916 could cost up to 2lv.*? Overwork and workplace abuse 
were rampant. In August 1918, thirty Serbs from the Ferdinand camp and thirty-six interned 


Greeks worked at the Mezdra station to clean machinery and unload coal. They lived in train 


™ TNA FO 383/370. 

*° DVIA 40/1/159. Major-General Bradistilov to the Bulgarian Army HQ. 22 November 
1916.; DVIA 40/II/1403. Major-General Ivanov to the Bulgarian Army HQ. 16 March 1917. 
*! Dnevnik. 14 November 1915; 24 March 1916. 

*° DVIA 20/1/8. Director of the Inspectorate to the Direction for Agricultural Care. 18 August 
1917. 

*° DVIA 20/1/17. Romanian prisoner officers at Haskovo to CICR. 30 December 1916. 
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coaches on beds made of wooden planks, doors, and tin and were paid no wages. At the same 
time, 688 prisoners of war worked at or were distributed for work by the reserve store in 
Vratsa, where they lived in one of the stables of the artillery rota. Many prisoners were 
deprived even from half-a-day rest and therefore had no time to wash themselves or their 


‘ fe 84 
clothes, creating a vicious cycle of disease. 


Some camp commanders took prisoner labour as an opportunity for profiteering. Such was 
the case of the Senior Second Lieutenant Dragil Dimanov who was in charge of the camp in 
Stara Zagora. He was accused of profiteering from prisoner labour. It was said that he 
received 50lv per head for them every two weeks, but paid them only 16lv, collecting a tidy 
profit of 480lv. Additionally, he was accused of accepting bribes of 100-200lv from various 
cronies in exchange for ‘leasing’ prisoners, while other less favoured applicants were told 
that there were no prisoners available. Finally, Dimanov apparently forced the prisoners to 
steal leather, made them sign receipts for donated clothes, which he then sold, and 
appropriated the rice allocated for the prisoners. An anonymous letter of complaint exposed a 
list of his accomplices and urged the authorities to arrest all of them and search not only 
Dimanov’s house, but also that of his grandmother.*° The details and tone of the complaint 
carry a certain credibility. The government responded by ordering the commander of the 8" 
divisionary region to inspect and report, which was its standard procedure.*® What happened 
afterwards is unknown, but there was little that could be done to eradicate such petty abuses 


of power, notwithstanding the staggering injustice that often resulted for the prisoners. 


** DVIA 20/1/64. Report from the Director of Railway Communications to the Inspector for 
Prisoners of War. 25 August 1918. 

®° DVIA 20/1/13. Anonymous to the Bulgarian Ministry of War. 23 July 1918. 

*° DVIA 20/1/13. Major-General Mitev to the Commandant of the 8 Divisionary Region. 17 
July 1918. 
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Prisoner labour in Bulgaria grossly contravened the Hague convention. Heather Jones has 
analysed the phenomenon of the labour company as a setting in which violence against 
prisoners tended to be radicalised in Britain, France, and Germany. Not only were prisoners 
on the Western front employed directly in support of the war effort of the respective states, 
they also lived under direct shellfire, less than thirty kilometres from the frontline.*” In 
Bulgaria, the circumstances were only marginally less radical. There is clear evidence that 
labour companies, comprising first of 200 men and then of 250-300 men were allocated to 
army units from as early as 4 December 1916.** On 31 March 1918, in light of the 
repatriation of Romanian prisoners of war following Romania’s exit from the war, the 
Bulgarian Army Headquarters ordered at least 3,000 non-essential prisoners and interned 
civilians to be released from railway track works in order to replace the Romanian prisoners, 
so that their leave ‘does not impact the military capabilities of the army’.®” This is clear 
evidence of how prisoners became essential components of the Bulgarian war effort against 
their own fatherlands. By contrast with the numerous extant primary accounts of prisoners 
from the western front, unfortunately, there are no remaining sources of the conditions and 
treatment of captive labourers in the Bulgarian army. On the Western front, the recollections 
of former prisoners made the reconstruction of ‘labour company’ abuses possible. Almost all 
recollections and witness accounts of repatriated ex-prisoners in Bulgaria were either written 
by officers who were exempt from work or by sick and wounded prisoners who were unfit 
for work. Three statements by British prisoners mention labour, but state only that they were 


required to load and unload train cargos.”’ They therefore present no relevant information on 


*7 Jones. Violence against Prisoners of War. 

*§ DVIA 40/1/159. Bulgarian Third Army HQ to the General HQ. 4 December 1916. 

*° DVIA 40/11/1471. Bulgarian Army General HQ to the Director of Railway 
Communications. 31 March 1918. ‘3a 4a He ce oTpa3H ToBa 3Jle BLPxy OoiHaTa clOcOOHOCT 
Ha apMHsTa’. 

°° [WM Private Papers of T Hall Hall. Witness Statement of Private Thomas Walker. 
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the brutalities of forced labour near the frontline or in the interior of the country, though 


further research may unearth new details. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Differentiating Treatment: Bulgaria’s Scale of Nationality Values. 


The picture of captivity in Bulgaria that has emerged so far is one of poor conditions and 
disregard for humanitarian necessities. Yet, we have not so far encountered any evidence that 
the Bulgarian government was intentionally brutal. Rather, it seems that the Bulgarian 
authorities lacked the social, economic, and technological means and know-how to improve 
the lives of the prisoners. In a 1918 report to the US legation in Bulgaria, a delegate of the 
Y.M.C.A. provided an overview of conditions in the Bulgarian camps: 

According to the Hague Convention the Bulgarian States pledge themselves to 

treat their prisoners, as regards food, clothing and lodging, on the same 

footing as their own soldiers. Now the Bulgarians, officers and soldiers, are 

very modest in their requirements concerning lodging and food. From this fact 

it results that French and English officers and soldiers often complain when, 

as a matter of fact, they are treated (as I can certify, having seen with my own 

eyes) much better than the Bulgarians themselves. ; 
It is true that the extent to which Bulgaria was able to provide basic necessities such as food, 
lodging, clothing, transportation, and medical care was limited by its industrial 
underdevelopment. It is also true that the Bulgarian authorities endeavoured to provide the 
best possible conditions for the French and British prisoners, who were commonly referred to 
in Bulgarian jointly as the ‘Anglo-French’ (anglo-frencite) for propaganda purposes and in 
order to establish a better bargaining position at the post-war negotiations table with the Great 
Powers. What is more, form late 1915, the French government urged for the establishment of 


reciprocity in the treatment of French prisoners in Bulgaria and Bulgarian prisoners in France. 


' TNA FO 383/370. 
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As France was the only power holding a notable number of Bulgarian prisoners, this proposal 
was warmly welcomed by Sofia.” It is also noteworthy that the British officers sent flowers to 
the funeral of the Bulgarian Tsarina Eleonora in September 1917, which was widely praised 


in Bulgaria.” 


When we examine the treatment of Serbian and Romanian prisoners, however, a different 
picture emerges. Prisoners from these Balkan states were viewed as the subjects of inferior 
nations in the same way as the French and British prisoners were revered as the 
representatives of superior civilisations. Private John Millar stated in his repatriation 
examination that ‘we [the British prisoners] were fairly well at Sofia. There was a Bulgarian 
Corporal who was a very nice chap. He could speak a little English; he thought more of us 
than of the Serbians or Roumanians [sic.] in our camp.”* Moreover, Serbia and Romania 
figured in the Bulgarian national mentality as archetypical enemies who had betrayed the 
country in a malicious and indecent manner during the Second Balkan War and now 
depended on British, French, and Russian assistance to fight in the conflict (Figure 13). They 


were thus viewed with profound and undisguised animosity. 


* SHAT GR 7 N 2190. The French Red Cross to the Bulgarian Red Cross. 18 December 
1915; 

> Dnevnik. 19 September 1917. 

*IWM Private Papers of T Hall Hall; Witness Statement of Private John Millar. 
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Figure 13. Bulgarian propaganda cartoon showing King Peter of Serbia (left) and King 
Ferdinand of Romania (right). The caption reads: 

‘- How is it going, king Peter, is life good here among you? 

- Excellent, Ferdinand of Romania: Russia gives us clothes, France money, while England 
feeds us every day with ... hopes.” 

The treatment of Serbian prisoners reflected the official Bulgarian view that the Serbian state 
must be dissolved (Figure 14). As early as 18 October 1915, the prominent Bulgarian daily 
newspaper Dnevnik featured an article complaining that Serbian prisoners ‘every day give 
proof of their unprecedented insolence and impertinence and put to test Bulgarian patience.”° 
Serbia was singled out in the national mentality from the onset of the war and remained such 


until 1918. The Bulgarian government never informed the Serbian government of the full 


number of Serbian prisoners and interned civilians that it held captive until the very end of 


> Dnevnik. 12 September 1918. 
° Dnevnik. 18 October 1918. ‘BceKHAHEBHO aBaT JOKa3aTesCTBa 3a CBeOeTO Ge3lIpHMepHO 
HaxaJICTBO H Oe304IMBOCT H MOsNaraT Ha U3IMTaHHe ObrapCKOTO TEpeHHe’. 
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the war. Indeed, by the end of 1916, Bulgaria had even refused to recognise the Serbian Red 
Cross in Geneva on the grounds that the Serbian state, as they saw it, had ceased to exist.’ 
The Serbian government insisted in March 1918 that there were around 40,000 Serbian 
prisoners and 50,000 interned civilians in Bulgaria, but it was not until August 1918 that the 
Bulgarian Red Cross transmitted a first list of 19,490 names to its Serbian counterpart.* 
Serbia thus had no way of keeping track of its imprisoned soldiers and civilians and, by 
extension, no way of verifying what happened to them after capture. As we have seen, 
moreover, most of the camps throughout the country were never visited, while of those that 
were open to foreign observers, the majority were inspected only once, in 1917. This meant 
that the Bulgarian authorities could treat the Serbian prisoners more or less with impunity. 
Finally, animosity towards Serbian prisoners was fuelled by rumours that the Serbian army 


executed its prisoners, a claim that frequently resurfaced in Bulgarian wartime propaganda.’ 


7 ACICR C G1 A 10-31. The Serbian Red Cross to CICR. 10 February 1917. 
* ibid. 15 March 1918. 
” ACICR C G1 A 10-31. The Bulgarian Red Cross to CICR. 12 March 1916. 
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Figure 14. ‘Serbs dreaming of a “fatherland”... 


In May 1916, the Dutch Minister in Sofia expressed serious concerns about the lives of the 
Serbian prisoners. He had formed the conviction that the Bulgarian government intended to 
‘exterminate systematically the Serbian population’. In Sofia, he argued, the view appeared to 
have gained ground that ‘everything which is Serbian and could not be assimilated should be 
annihilated.’ He then went on to contrast the mild treatment of the French and British 
prisoners with the refusal of the Bulgarian authorities even to discuss the subject of Serbian 
prisoners.'' The alarm raised by the Dutch minister in Sofia is what eventually led to the Red 
Cross inspection of July 1917. The inspection fell far short of its remit, however: it focused 
principally on British and French prisoners and took place a full year after the initial 


suspicions were voiced. On the other hand, the sources offer us many glimpses of the 


'° Dnevnik. 19 August 1916. 

'T ACICR C G1 A 19-24. The Minister of the Netherlands in Berne to CICR. 17 May 
1916. ‘exterminer systématiquement la population serbe’ ... ‘tout ce qui est Serbe et ne 
saurait étre incorporé devrait étre anéanti’. 
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maltreatment of Serbian prisoners. Private Alan Thresher, for example, reported that “the 


Serbian prisoners were treated worse than those of other nationalities’ and that he had seen 


them ‘beaten with sticks and brutally treated, like dogs.’'” Private John Millar similarly 


recollected that the ‘Serbs were very badly treated, poorly fed and bashed about and badly 


punished.’'* More ominously, on 21 May 1921, the local council in Sliven complained that 


the graves of ‘a significant number of prisoners of war and interned Serbs’ who had died in 


the Sliven camp were in disrepair due to insufficient funds. '* 


died there and under what circumstances is impossible to ascertain. 


1 


'* TNA FO 383/253. No. 1070. Witness Statement of Private Alan Thresher. 
'S TWM Private Papers of T Hall Hall. Witness Statement of Private John Millar. 


' DVIA 20/1/182. Sliven Local Council to Ministry of War. 21 May 1921. 
15 +p. 
ibid. 
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Figure 15. Report of the local council at Sliven of 21 May, 192 
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Animosity towards the Romanian prisoners was also very pronounced. Romania incited 
particular hatred because Bulgarian wartime propaganda had promised that Romania would 
join the Central Powers. Bucharest’s declaration of war in August 1916 was therefore seen 
as another ‘stab in the back’ reminiscent of what had happened in the Second Balkan War. 
Additionally, Romania had deported a large number of Bulgarian civilians from the region of 


Dobrudja when it entered the war. The press, including even the Bulletin of the Bulgarian 


16 Of the Romanians 


Red Cross, was rampant with references to the ‘unprecedented cruelties 
and the arrival of the first Romanian prisoners in Sofia in September 1916 became a major 
spectacle for the population: 
The first numerous lot of Romanian prisoners from the 52" regiment arrived 
yesterday. This was not the first time that Sofia has seen prisoners, but the 
curiosity has never been as strong. Indeed, this was not really curiosity: 
suffering souls were seeking the settling of an old account. The streets, 
through which the prisoners passed were crammed with people. The 
inhabitants of Sofia, who usually particularly dislike spectacles, seemed to 
have betrayed their nature. Everyone wanted to see the thieves who 
shamelessly called themselves peacekeepers; everyone wanted to see the 


3 . ‘ ‘ 17 
‘murderers of international honour and international law.’ 


The fact that a Romanian deserter along with two Serbian prisoners murdered a Bulgarian 


'® Bulletin of the Bulgarian Red Cross. Issue 25. 16 September 1916. p. 424. 
“Oe3lIpelleqeHTHH 2%KeCTOKOCTH’. 

'’ Dnevnik. 11 September 1916. ‘Buepa npucturna B Codusa mppBata 10-mHoroOpoiina 
TapTHa BuawIKH WIeHHuWM OT 52pu monk. He BeaqHbxK Codus e BK alla IICeHHHIH, HO 
HOHKOra JIEOOOMHTCTBOTO He e OO THM CHIHO. CoOcTBeHHO, TOBa He Celle JIOOOMHTCTBO: 
HadosleIMTe Wy, Tupexa eqHO yOBIeTBOpeHHe Mo efHa cTapa cMeTKa. YJIMIIHTe, OT 
KbJeTO TpAOBallle a MHHAT IWICHHUIMTe, 01xXa 3apbCTeHH OT Hapogr. CodusaHuM, KOMTO 
BBOOIIIe He Ca JIIOOMTeIM Ha 3pesMIaTa, TOA IIbT KATO Ye JIM O1Xa H3MCHHIM Ha cebe CH. 
Bceku ucKallle 1a BUM Wit4ukKaKUMTe, KOHTO 0e3 cpaM Ce HapeKOxa MHPOTBOPLIM; BCeKH 
uckallle Ja BUM “yOuuuTe Ha MexKyHaposHata YecT HW Ha MexKyHapOAHOTO paso.” 
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woman, her two children, and her elderly mother in Plovdiv for money in April 1916 did not 
help matters. This crime was widely publicised throughout the country and infuriated the 


Bulgarian population. '* 


The Romanian prisoner officers held captive at Haskovo illustrate the extreme end of brutal 
treatment. A particular group amongst them, which was sent from Germany complained 
vociferously about the drastic conditions of the camp. They had slept on bare ground for 
thirty days and were forced to stay inside the barracks after five o’clock and thus were 
deprived of sunlight. They had not changed their clothes or taken a shower in forty days and 
were forced to subsist on a bread ration of 300 grams per day together with boiled pears and 
boiled wheat. The camp authorities made them buy products at extortionate prices from the 
shop in the camp rather than letting them go to the town and forced them to take out the 
vessels with excrements of the whole camp. Physical violence was commonplace. That the 
Romanian officers begged ‘to be taken back to Germany ... or wherever you [the 
International Committee of the Red Cross] judge best, but only under German guard,’ is 


illustrative of the severity of their conditions.'” 


The treatment of prisoners of all other nationalities — Italian, Greek, and Russian — is almost 
undocumented, but their captivity was neither as brutal as that of Serbian and Romanian 
prisoners, nor as good-willed as that of the ‘Anglo-French.’ Still, there was a clear contrast 
not only in camp conditions, but he Bulgarian government policy. We must thus conclude 


that while it is true that Bulgaria's ability to provide adequately for the prisoners of war 


'S Dnevnik. 26 April 1916 and 28 April 1916. 

'° DVIA 20/1/17. Romanian prisoner officers at Haskovo to CICR. 30 December 1916. ‘na 
ObyeM IIpeHecenn B TepManna... uM KbyAeTO Bu HaMepue 3a WoOpe, HO camo TO], 
repMaHcka oxpaHa’. 
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during the Great War was clearly limited, the conditions in the camps were nonetheless the 
product of a policy of ethnic discrimination, grounded in the mentality of the Bulgarian 
officials and public as the expression of regional animosities underpinned by an implicit 


cultural hierarchy. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Post-war Legacy 


Repatriation 

Bulgaria surrendered on 30 September 1918. By then a number of prisoners had already been 
repatriated in one of two ways. First, heavily wounded, terminally ill, and elderly British, 
French, and Russian prisoners were exchanged in accordance with the agreements that 
Bulgaria established with the respective states throughout 1917 and 1918.' Only a few 
hundred prisoners were repatriated under this scheme. Secondly, under the truce concluded 
between Bulgaria and Romania on 7 May 1918, the repatriation of Romanian prisoners began 
on 28 June. By 21 January 1919, Bulgaria and Romania had more or less both repatriated 
their prisoners and settled their financial accounts regarding the expenses arising from their 
captivity. Similarly to the financial arrangements on the Western front, the Romanian 
government paid around 25 million levs (£780,000) for the living expenses of its prisoners in 


Bulgaria.’ 


A significant number of prisoners remained in Bulgaria during 1918. Their repatriation was 
swift and largely uneventful. The French army had taken command of Bulgaria after its 
surrender and had arranged for the prompt return of French and British prisoners by the end 


of 1918 through the ports of Bourgas and Thessaloniki.’ The Serbian prisoners were 


' DVIA 20/1/40; Project for Agreement with Russia. n.d.; Bulletin of the Bulgarian Red 
Cross. Issue 84. 3 November 1917. pp.1318-9; TNA FO 383/253. Summary of Notes taken 
by Lady MacDonnell. 17 September 1917. 

* DVIA 20/1/83. Bulgarian Legation in Bucharest to Bureau for Prisoners of War. 21 January 
119: 

> DVIA 20/I/108. General Chretien to Ministry of War. 18 December 1918. 
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transported from Sofia via rail.* The only significant problem for the Bulgarian authorities 
were the Russian prisoners. Most of these refused to be repatriated on account of the political 
circumstances in Russia. In 1919, the Bulgarian government granted them civilian status. 
Over 4,000 Russian prisoners settled in Bulgaria, working as civilians, though a number of 
these remained unemployed and became a problem for public order. Some Russian ex- 
prisoners even continued to live in the camps until as late as 1920, when the prisoner of war 


camps in Bulgaria stopped functioning.” 


Post-War Trial 

In 1920-22, Bulgaria staged a war crimes trial against the commandant of the Plovdiv Camp, 
Georgi Nickolov. This trial was instigated in the spirit of the war trials held in Leipzig in 
1920, but was no more than a show trial for the purpose of generating propaganda.° Bulgaria 
wanted to use this opportunity to convince the international community of its respect for 
international law. The accusations against Nickolov concerned the maltreatment of Serbian 
prisoners in the Plovdiv camp. The archived case files include only evidence presented for 
the defendant, including reports on the conditions of the camp in Plovdiv, letters of support 
from Lieutenant Gilliland and the American Consul Murphy, press clippings relating to the 
camp, and even Nickolov’s certificate from the Bulgarian Red Cross.’ From a judicial point 
of view, the trial was a travesty. For more important is the indisputable fact that Nickolov 


was indeed innocent and did the best he could to help the prisoners in Plovdiv. The Bulgarian 


* DVIA 20/1/37. General Chretien to Bulgarian Army General HQ. 12 April 1919. 

> DVIA 20/I/110. Colonel Ivanchev to Bulgarian Army HQ. 29 November 1919.; DVIA 
20/1/111. Colonel Atanasov to Ministry of War. 24 June 1920. 

° Claud Mullins. The Leipzig trials: an account of the war criminals’ trials and a study of 
German mentality. (London: H.F. & G. Witherby, 1921). 

’DVIA 724/II/264 Nakazatelno delo no. 27/20 ot 1920g. po obvinenieto na kapitan E. 
Nikolov za maltretirane na srubski plennici v Plovdivskoto plennichesko depo prez voinata, 
1922 [Criminal case no. 72/70 from 1920 on the charges against Captain E. Nikolov for 
maltreating Serbian prisoners at the Plovdiv prisoner of war camp during the war, 1922]. 
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judiciary chose Nickolov for precisely this reason, in the knowledge that he would be 
acquitted publicly. Considering the reservoir of corrupt, negligent and malicious Bulgarian 
camp commandants, such as Hrisotozov and Dimanoy, all of whom were well-known to the 
state officials, the decision to try the unobjectionable Nickolov was a piece of gross 
hypocrisy. Neither during nor after the war did the Bulgarian authorities evince the slightest 


interest in discovering the truth about the real brutalities of captivity. 


Mortality and Prisoner Graves 

It is impossible to ascertain how many prisoners died in Bulgaria during the First World War. 
Rachamimov has suggested a death rate of 12.5%, but without taking into account the 
Serbian prisoners.* The death rate of the Romanian prisoners may have been as high as 
21.6%” and further research into the question is needed. Yet, it is clear that even in death, the 
prisoners from different nationalities did not receive equal treatment. The families of some 
deceased French prisoners received consolation in that the Bulgarian government sent 
photographs of their graves after a reciprocal agreement with France that also covered 
Bulgarian prisoner graves in Corsica.'° In 1937, many of the graves of Romanian prisoners 
were excavated and their remains repatriated.'' The best kept graves to this day are the graves 
of the British prisoners in Plovdiv (Figure 16), which are looked after by the British Embassy 
in Bulgaria and a service is held in their memory every year on 11 November. There is little 


information and no commemoration of the graves of Serbian prisoners. 


*Rachamimov, POWs and the Great War. pp.41-42. 

” DVIA 20/1/83. Bulgarian Legation in Bucharest to Bureau for Prisoners of War. 21 January 
1919. 

'° DVIA 20/1/85. ‘Okruzhno’ [Circular] Lieutenant-General Bradistilov to the commandants 
of the ten Divisionary Regions in Bulgaria. 

'! DVIA 23/1/248. Director of Section for Military Museums, Monuments, and Graves to the 
Army HQ. 11 May 1937. 
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Figure 16. Graves of British Prisoners of War in Plovdiv. Bulgaria. 
The Thief of Peaches — Bulgaria’s Grand Illusion. 
Bulgaria’s memory of foreign prisoners of war during the First World War was 
historically mute in the inter-war period. Apart from the brief numerical 
references to Bulgaria in Jn Feindeshand, there does not seem to be any other 
literary, visual or architectural remembrance of the 70,000 men who were held 
captive in the country. In 1947, however, the Bulgarian novelist Emilian Stanev 
published a short novel entitled The Thief of Peaches, which immediately became 
a watershed in the collective memorisation of prisoners of war in Bulgaria during 
the Great War.'’ The story of the novel centres on the camp in Veliko Turnovo, 
where a Serbian officer, Ivo Obretenovich, who is surrounded by other captives 
from various nationalities, goes out of the camp to steal peaches in the garden of a 


Bulgarian Colonel, the commandant of the town. There, he falls in love with the 


'? Personal photograph. 17 April 2012. 
'S Emilian Stanev. Kradetzat na Praskovi [The Thief of Peaches]. (Sofia: Zaharii Stoyanov, 
2004). 
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commandant’s wife, Elisaveta, but their love comes to a tragic end when the 
Colonel’s aide finds Ivo in the garden and shoots him. The story became one of 


Bulgaria’s most famous socialist screen productions when it was filmed in 1964." 


The overriding theme of Stanev’s story is the clash between the repressed and 
deprived radical Serbian prisoner and the stubborn and dictatorial Bulgarian 
colonel — a synecdoche of the militaristic monarchical order toppled in 1944. The 
importance of this story to the representation of captivity in Bulgaria is that it 
unfolded within the framework of an anachronistic and distorted socialistic pan- 
Slavic brotherhood. The Serbian prisoner was romantically idealised as a 
compatriot in the mind of ordinary Bulgarians. In this way, The Thief of Peaches 
distracts from the deep-rooted animosity of the Bulgarian establishment during the 
First World War towards Balkan prisoners and the Serbs in particular. What is 
more, the story failed to convey the contrast in the experiences of soldiers and 
officers. There are significant parallels between La Grande Illusion (1937) and 
The Thief or Peaches (1964) in terms of its impact on collective mentality. But the 
latter’s influence remains incomparably greater in Bulgaria today because of the 
lack of any forms of Bulgarian remembrance, historical or iconic. The Bulgarian 
‘memory’ of the prisoner of war experience in 1915-1918 thus remains both 


distorted and incomplete. 


'4 Vulo Radev, director. Kradetzat na Praskovi [The Thief of Peaches]. Bulgaria, 1964. 
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Figure 17. Nevana Kokanova (left) and Rade Markovic (right) as 
Elisaveta and Ivo Obretenovich in The Thief of Peaches (1964)."° 


'S ibid. 
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CONCLUSION 
The treatment of Prisoners of War in Bulgaria exhibited many of the features of European 
captivity. With the western front it shared the interactive relationship between propaganda 
and reality, the collapse of popular distinction between prisoners of war and the combatant 
enemy, especially on the border with Serbia, and the centrality of prisoner labour for 
substantiating the war effort.’ With the East, Bulgaria shared above all an economic and 
industrial backwardness that militated against an effective and generously resourced response 
to the challenge of mass internment.’ In some respects, however, Bulgaria followed its own 
particularly Balkan Sonderweg of prisoner treatment. Captivity in Bulgaria was characterised 
by the incoherence of the state's structures for maintenance and oversight that resulted from 
the haphazard evolution of its camp ‘system.’ Bulgaria's experience as a small country 
holding prisoners both of Great Power states and of its own neighbours was distinctive. 
Bulgarian treatment of British, French, Russian, Italian, Greek, Romanian, and Serbian 
nationals was reflected through the country's geopolitical position. The aspirations and 
hierarchies of the geopolitical order were projected onto the lives of the prisoners. The 
increasingly brutal treatment of Serbian and Romanian prisoners in contrast to its reverence 
for the ‘Anglo-French’ should be seen, moreover, as part of a European trend that would find 
its most acute expression in the radically contrasting treatment of Allied and Russian 
prisoners in Nazi Germany during the Second World War.’ The account offered in this 
dissertation also challenges the prevalent gendering of the prisoner experience, which has 


tended to be imagined as unfolding within an all-male environment. 


' Jones, Violence against Prisoners of War. pp.371-6. 

* Davis, ‘The Life of Prisoners of War’; Yiicel Yanikdag. ‘Ottoman Prisoners of War in 
Russia, 1914-22’, in Journal of Contemporary History 34:1 (1999). 69-85.; Ivan Volgyes. 
‘Hungarian Prisoners of War in Russia 1916-1919’, in Cahiers du Monde russe et soviétique 
14:1/2 (1973). 54-85. 

* Richard J. Evans. The Third Reich at War 1939-1945. (London: Allen Lane, 2008). 
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In pursuing these questions, the dissertation breaks new ground, for neither in Bulgaria nor 
anywhere else has there been a concerted attempt to address the ethical issues around the 
treatment of prisoners in the country. Instead we have the amiable pieties of The Thief of 
Peaches, which distort the realities of captivity. This is, needless to say, merely a first assay 
into the question of captivity in Bulgaria and on the Balkans. Further research is urgently 
needed on the experiences of captivity in Serbia and Romania to allow for comparative 
analysis, as well as on the symbiosis of women and prisoners in the camps and the manifold 
links between the camps and the respective host societies. Nevertheless, this dissertation 
hopes to have provided a first suggestive glimpse of the prisoner experience on the forgotten 


Balkan front of the First World War. 
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40/II/492 Prepiski po deistviata na Purva Otdelna Armia ot nachaloto na voennite deistvia 
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40/II/523 Prepiski ot Ministerstvo na Voinata [Correspondence of the Ministry of War], 18 
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40/II/714a Donesenia po deistviata na 11-ta armia [Reports on the actions of the 1 ike 


Army], 
6 October 1917-26 March 1918. 

40/II/812 Prepiski mezhdu Makenzen i polkovnik Ganchev i glavnata kvartira na ShtDA po 
sustava na armiata i boinoto razpisania na chastite [Correspondence between Makenzen 
and Colonel Ganchev and the HQAA about the composition of the army and the military 
deployments], 1915-1916. 

40/II/836 Svedenia za nepriatelskite voiski na severnia front [Information about the 
belligerent troops on the Northern Front], 25 August-14 November 1916. 

40/II/837 Svedenia za nepriatelskite voiski na severnia front [Information about the 
belligerent troops on the Northern Front], 25 August-14 November 1916. 


40/I1/950 Prepiski po osvobozhdavane na zavlechenite ot rumuncite dobrudzhanci, 


internirane na rumunci, osvobozhdavane na pleneni ot suyuznicite dobrudzhanci, 


if 


osvobozhdavane plennicite or Russia i Rumunia [Correspondence about the release of the 
Dobrudjans kidnapped by the Romanians, interned Romanians, release of the captured 
Dobrudjans by the allies, release of the prisoners from Russia and Romania], 5 June 1917 
— 17 September 1918. 

40/II/958 Prepiski po mira s Rumunia [Correspondence regarding the peace with Romania], 
23 November 1917-8 September 1918. 

40/11/1400 Svikvane na dobrudzhancite bulgari plennici u nas v redovete na armiata [Drafting 
the imprisoned Dobrudjan Bulgarians into the army], 5 September 1916-19 July 1918. 

40/111403 Subirane na naselenieto ot Moravsko i Makedonia za rabotnici [Employing the 
population from Moravia and Macedonia as labour], 1 November 1916-5 May 1918. 

40/II/1422 Prepiska po voenno-policeiskata sluzhba pri shtaba na voiskata za ohraniavaneto 
na tila i operativnoto prostranstvo ot chuzhdoto razuznavane, prepiski po 
voennoplennicheski lageri i bolnici [Correspondence of the military-police service at the 
headquarters of the army for the defence of the interior from foreign intelligence, 
correspondence about prisoner of war camps and hospitals], 1917. 

40/11/1471 Prepiski po plenenite rumunci, rusi i internirani moravci [Correspondence about 
the captured Romanians, Russians, and interned Moravians], 1918. 

40/11/1528 Byuletin na ShDA [Bulletin of HQAA], 1916. 

40/II/1543 Zapovedi po zh.p. suobshtenia [Orders about railway communications], 1916. 

40/II/1556 Prepiska po informacionno-cenzurna sekcia [Correspondence about the 
information-censorship section], 1918. 
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Fond 317 2-ra armia — 22100 [Fund 317 Pi Army — 22100] 

317/VII/249 Svedenia za nepriatelskata armii [Information about the belligerent armies], 1-31 
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case no. 72/70 from 1920 on the charges against Captain E. Nickolov for maltreating 


Serbian prisoners at the Plovdiv prisoner of war camp during the war], 1922. 
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